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Mount Ararat Baptist Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania is the context. The project is to 
determine if self-discovery and spiritual disciplines are factors in increasing ministerial 
service by associate ministers. The purpose of the study is to examine the role that self- 
discovery and spiritual disciplines play in promoting service. The hypothesis is that 
associate ministers may alter their attitudes related to service. The methodology is 
qualitative with evaluative instruments including pre-post tests and workshops. The 
outcome will assist associate ministers in their awareness regarding the importance and 


impact of self-discovery and spiritual disciplines as they embrace their call to service. 
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INTRODUCTION 


According to the Psalmist (139:14) each person is “fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” In looking at the book of Psalms, we know that the focus is not placed on the 
human experience, but on God, the Creator.’ One may ponder, what does the Psalmist 
mean to be fearfully and wonderfully made? In the original Hebrew language, the word 
fearfully means with great reverence, heart-felt interest and respect. Whereas, the word 
wonderfully means, uniquely set apart, and marvelous. Therefore, the author concludes 
that when God created man, He did so out of love, uniqueness, and heart-felt interest. 
With the uniquely designed body, there is a uniquely designed servant within each child 
of God. Many have argued that there is a specific call, plan, or purpose destined for each 
to fulfill. In order to fulfill the defined plan, one must accept salvation in their lives. In 
accepting salvation, one must confess with their mouths that Jesus is Lord and believe 
within their hearts that God raised Him from the dead and the Bible teaches that you will 
be saved.” After salvation, one is expected to “take up the cross and follow me” 
according to the words of Jesus.° 

When taking up the cross, that means becoming aware and obedient to what God 


has purposed, destined or called one to do which will edify the body of Christ. Awareness 


‘Lawrence O. Richards, The Bible Companion (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1996), Logos 
Research Systems, S. 886 e-book. 


"Rom 10:9 (NIV elec. ed.) 


3Lk 9:23 (NIV elec. ed.) 


generates understanding, embracing and appreciation of the call that is upon one’s life. 
As one grows in awareness there are a series of experiences that one may go through, all 
of which helps one to appreciate and embrace what has been predestined. Growing in 
awareness promotes or pushes one to moments of self-discovery, which is the process of 
identifying strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and/or threats. Ultimately, self-discovery 
experience teaches one how to lean and depend on God. The reality that God is all- 
sufficient is magnified and the individual is insufficient in all that he or she does without 
the help of the Lord. There are many biblical characters that reflect on self-discovery 
experiences such as David, Paul, Moses, Hannah, Daniel and Esther, just to name a few. 

Additionally, self-discovery not only identifies insufficiencies, but helps the 
individual to understand the importance of obedience. The act of obedience becomes 
relevant because the individual realizes that they are a part of a master plan that has been 
perfectly orchestrated by God. Just as the brain functions in an orchestrated effort, the 
same analogy applies to Christians. We play a small part by serving, which helps to build 
the body of Christ, worldwide. Although small, the role is specifically designed and 
uniquely crafted for the individual. Therefore, Christians go through specific, test, 
challenges, accomplishments and experiences in life, which are relevant for the call that 
has been destined for them. Further, the act of obedience pushes individuals to 
discernment, wisdom, humility which helps disciples to understand that they are 
operating within a larger body which requires humility to be one of the primary 
characteristics that is functioning within their lives. 

Although God created each Christian with a heart-felt interest, the specific 


assignments vary. Paul captured it best by informing us in Romans the 12" chapter that 


there was one body with many members and many functions amongst the members.“ Paul 
continued by informing us that we form one body and that we belong to each other.” 
Finally, Paul named the various gifts and encouraged each member to be actively 
engaged in what was designed for him or her to accomplish.° 

The writing of Paul applied to every Christian. Believers must realize that they 
were designated to be agents of change used by God. Being used by God was by His 
choice, He does not need us to complete His work on earth. Yet, He simply chooses to 
use us as His earthly disciples. Therefore, the author concludes that every Believer should 
strive to make a change within their context. More specifically, the church should strive 
to be active in ministry and to serve as an enabler of its members to prepare them to “go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations.”’ 

Although enabling and the education process is the expectation of the church, the 
author ponders why walking in a specific call is not completely embraced. Questions 
were presented such as: Are churches educating and enabling? Are Christians embracing 
and understanding their call? Do Christians understand the impact that their specific call 
will have upon the body of Christ? Do they believe they can be effective in the call? 

The questions ranged in multiple tiers, categories and sections. Therefore, to 
obtain a more precise focus of service, the author viewed her specific context and her 
specific call to ministry. As an associate minister at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church in- 


Pittsburgh, PA, the focus of the study reflected Associate Ministers within the indicated 


‘Rom 12:4-9. 
Tbid. 
STbid. 


™Mat 28:19-20. 


context. More specifically, the focus question became to determine if self-discovery and 
spiritual disciplines were factors in increasing service within associate ministers. 
Therefore, the author evaluated self-discovery experiences and the utilization of spiritual 
disciplines to determine if they were factors in encouraging, producing and or increasing 
service within associate ministers. 

The author suggested self-discovery and spiritual disciplines were beneficial 
factors in ones effectiveness in ministry. Further, the author proposed that self-discovery 
and spiritual disciplines help associate ministers to operate in obedience, discernment, 
humility, wisdom and leadership. This belief was anchored in spiritual truths found 
throughout the Bible, personal experience, observation, as well as testimonials from other 
ministers who carry the gospel. The specific spiritual disciplines that were evaluated for 
this study are: prayer, Bible study and self-denial. As a result of the study, the author 
gained insight pertaining to the role that self-discovery and spiritual disciplines play in 
promoting service within associate ministers. 

Chapter one of the study reflected on a chronological development of the author, 
which will reveal the early stages of ministry development, self-discovery experiences 
and the impact of spiritual disciplines. Additionally, the study highlighted the context of 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church in which the author currently serves. Chapter two consisted of 
a review of literature, which focused on self-discovery experiences and the importance, 
and impact of the utilization of spiritual disciplines. Chapter three delved into the 
foundational core of self-discovery and spiritual disciples related to the biblical, 


theological and historical perspectives, whereas, chapter four addressed the methodology 


of the study. The results of the study were found in chapter five and chapter six 
concluded with a summary, reflections and recommendations. 

As stated previously being fearfully and wonderfully made is reflective of the 
awesome Creator. Meaning, if God called, He also qualified. Peter reminds us, “God’s 
divine power has granted everything pertaining to life and godliness, through the true 
knowledge of Him.”* In providing everything needed by the true knowledge of God 
confirmed that associate ministers were equipped to complete the task, effectively. 
Therefore, if ministers were ineffective in the call, they were not actively utilizing what 
God had given—His true knowledge. When one comes into the true knowledge of God, 
they understand His character, His attributes and His expectations. With this 
understanding, one develops a level of appreciation, praise, worship, the desire to fulfill 


the will of God and serve as it pertains to daily living. 


Spt 1:3. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


In researching the topics of self-discovery and spiritual disciplines there were 
relevant characteristics that presented themselves including: education, influence, 
relationship with God, discernment, faith, humility, resilient, willingness to serve, 
obedience, wisdom, leadership and individualism. Ironically, these characteristics 
coincided with the characteristics of a great leader. 

In reflecting on the author’s childhood and formative years, many of these 
characteristics were developed. For example, her mother, Ardella Spears, affectionately 
called Mother Della, instilled the importance of education within the author at an early 
age. Although the mother of eleven, she received a high school diploma in 1945, she 
realized that there was more for the African American race than what she experienced. 
Being born in the late 1920’s, she constantly encouraged her children to do their best and 
get all of the education possible. The experience of being reared in the post-slavery era 
and the entrance into a new century was accredited to the optimism for her children. 
Although, she had never heard of Samuel Proctor, she shared the same sentiments as 
expressed in My Moral Odyssey as it related to the pursuit of education. “Education is so 
crucial because this is the most definitive test of the capacity of America to function as a 


free, pluralistic, and democratic society.’ Mother Della was not concerned with the 


"Samuel Proctor, My Moral Odyssey (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1989), 161. 


masses in society or America as a whole, but simply focused on her children having a 
better life than she experienced. Therefore, she believed that education was the 
mechanism to usher them into a better life and she diligently believed “with God all 
things [were] possible” and education was the pathway to all things.”” 

Lori held the placement as the tenth child out of eleven children, which meant 
there were nine older siblings who had greater needs and desires than she. However, fond 
memories were nestled in her memory bank of the special times when she and Mother 
Della were at home alone while the other children were attending school. Recital of 
nursery rhymes, learning the lyrics to songs and reading biblical verses was how the two 
normally started their day following breakfast. The vivid imagination of the young child 
often captivated her mother as dreams were shared, stories were told and aspirations were 
announced. It was during those precious years prior to kindergarten that helped to shape 
the character, the morals and values of the child. Additionally, the strong relational bonds 
between mother and daughter were established that would stand the test of time. 

At an early age Lori learned the importance of education and individualism. 
Embracing independence was important to her because it was easy to get caught up in 
following the crowd of siblings and loosing personal thoughts, expressions or attitudes. 
Lori, therefore, openly voiced her opinions and stated her concerns. 

The act of being vocal won Lori a leadership role in the family that exists even 
today. In the book, Leading Your Ministry, the primary objective of leadership was to 
change things.’ Lori was effective in changing the thought processes of the family. After 


lengthy discussions, the family embraced the idea of family time, vacations, and working 


2Mt 19:26. 


>Alan Nelson, Leading Your Ministry (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 1996), 24. 


as a team. The family functioned as a close net unit that supported each other. For 
example, Lori recalled the demise of the second car. For the children, this was 
devastating because it was the only transportation that got them to and from band, 
cheerleader, and football practice. Being taught the importance of work, the children had 
summer jobs. Under the direction of her brother Kim, he developed a strategy for a new 
car. Kim presented the strategic plan to the siblings, which consisted of everyone 
working a specific number of hours over a two-week period. At the end of the two-week 
period, their checks were used to purchase a car. 

The close net family gave Lori the platform to be vocal and expressive. However, 
quiet times were valued and embraced. Knowing when to speak and when not to speak 
was one of the guiding principles that assisted in personal development. This experience 
taught Lori the importance of being a team player, developing a plan and following the 
recommendations of others. 

One day while enrolled in elementary school, the teacher sent Lori home with a 
note pinned to her dress. It was obvious that the note meant trouble. Upon arrival at 
home, the note was given to Mother Della, which stated that the teacher felt Lori was 
audibly challenged because she did not speak frequently during class. Additionally, the 
teacher indicated Lori needed special assistance because of her limited conversation. 
Mother Della inquired of her daughter and learned that the environment was hostile— 
students were being openly spanked in the hand with a ruler for every action and deed 
with the threat of greater punishment. It was obvious that the quietness was a reflection of 
the teacher’s behavior, which resulted in the child being fearful. The note was dismissed 


immediately and no additional action was taken because the young child had learned 


when to speak and when not to speak and her mother understood her daughter’s actions. 
This experience was vividly recorded in the young child’s mind because it was an 
experience where self-worth was established, confidence was built and the ability to 
make decisions was confirmed. Lori was extremely pleased that her mother heard her 
side of the story, evaluated the situation and believed in the young child. 

The trait of choosing words carefully seemed to follow Lori into adulthood as she 
prepared for college. At the age of eighteen, she received acceptance letters into two 
reputable universities in the state of North Carolina. Despite the acceptance, Lori boldly 
announced she was not attending either college. Mother Della provided a litany of 
reasons why she was going to college. After the explanation, Lori concluded college was 
the best option for her life. 

In doing so, Lori learned that attending college was the best non-decision made in 
her life and that many more would follow this experience. The college experience was an 
awakening. Many life-long friends were made and relationships were established with 
mentors who assisted in shaping her life. North Carolina Central University (NCCU) 
helped her to hone in on the importance of individualism in addition to adding a level of 
expected excellence. It was on the hallowed grounds that she learned to believe in herself 
as an African American. 

In the educational system in North Carolina where Lori was raised, the systems 
did not teach pupils about African American history, their importance or value added to 
society. Although parents and family members mentioned accomplishments of some 
African Americans, Lori had no true knowledge of the many contributions made by the 


race. Amazement was the proper adjective that described the reaction as Lori was 


10 


exposed to the impact of such icons as Garret Morgan, inventor of the gas mask, Shirley 
Chisholm, the first African American woman elected to Congress, and Daniel Williams 
who performed the first successful open heart surgery. After this educational experience, 
coupled with the university’s motto, Excellence Without Excuse feelings of self-worth, 
the ability to accomplish and excel encouraged her to pursue any envisioned goal. 

The overall community at the university was supportive including the janitorial 
staff that took pride in students being educated. Throughout any given day, students were 
encouraged to persevere. The university was not solely focused on the development of 
one race, but all races, which assisted in the appreciation, and value of other cultures. 

During Lori’s freshman year at NCCU, her father was diagnosed with lung 
cancer, which had completely consumed his body. At the discovery of the cancer the 
doctor’s informed the family that he had six months to live. Lori’s father appeared to be 
invincible because he overcame many other health challenges such as being sole survivor 
in a severe automobile accident, overcame a cutthroat, hepatitis and rheumatoid arthritis. 
Based off previous health challenges, the family was confident that he would overcome 
the battle with lung cancer. 

However, in 1986 the cancer appeared to have won and her father died. It was 
through the struggle with cancer that the younger children got the opportunity to know 
more about their father by caring for him while ill. Her father, James Odell Spears, Odell 
as family and friends called him, worked to provide for his children. In addition to 
working hard, he played hard! 

Her mother was the strong disciplinarian who was dedicated to Christ while her 


father was the life of the party and loved by all. The opposite lifestyles of the parents 


1] 


offered a balanced environment, with the exception of occasional disputes as a result of 
too much partying by her father. 

Coming home intoxicated was the normal routine for him. The author believed it 
was his way of coping with the fact that he refused to accept the call of ministry. Being 
the eldest of sixteen children, the call to ministry was a legacy of his father and 
grandfather, yet Odell refused to follow the designated path to ministry. Although he 
never lived an extensive dedicated life for Christ, he was a spiritually gifted man. His 
beautiful tenor voice would often move Mother Della to tears of rejoicing as he walked 
through the house singing Negro spirituals. Additionally, despite the fact that he had a 
sixth grade education and the ability to read at a third grade level, he was capable of 
reciting scripture from memory. 

The relationship with the children was somewhat estranged, due to the fact that he 
was frequently absent from the home. When he arrived at home from work during the 
week, the house became quiet and everyone and everything succumbed to his presence. 
His meals were brought to him wherever he chose to eat. Lori’s baby sister, Crystal, had 
the nightly task of unlacing his work boots and taking off his socks. The remainder of the 
household became available at his beckoning call. Whether it was to prepare his bath, 
bring a glass of water or simply change the television station, everyone was readily 
available at his command. He was physically the strong tower of the family at six feet tall 
with a muscular build. Odell had the capacity of putting the children in order by a simple 
glance of the eye. 

The love that Mother Della had for her husband would not permit him to be 


hospitalized, but she cared for him at home simply because he did not want to stay in the 
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hospital. It was through the battle with cancer that Lori understood the strength of her 
father. Not only was he the provider, but also as the head of the house, Lori understood 
the biological covering that he offered. She realized that every girl needed her daddy and 
some things were in place only because of daddy. In looking at her father, Lori identified 
specific standards such as being a hard worker, provider, honest and loving—even though 
not displayed by words, but by deeds. Unbeknownst to her, the standards of her father 
became the law in which every man had to measure up in Lori’s estimation. Even though 
Lori watched her father waste away and his physical frame diminish, the standards that 
he possessed never wavered. 

One day while at NCCU, Lori caught the bus to the neighboring city of Chapel 
Hill to surprise her father who was in the hospital for a short-term stay. Upon arrival, he 
asked where was Mother Della? Lori explained that she was at home and that she had left 
NCCU to visit him. Her father turned her away and sent her back to campus because she 
did not need to waste time at the hospital when she should have been getting her 
education. The thirty-minute bus ride seemed like an eternity as she returned back to 
NCCU feeling rejected. Of course, a phone call was placed to Mother Della and she 
explained that Odell simply wanted what was best for her. The feeling of rejection was 
replaced with pride. 

Several weeks prior to his death in 1986, her father rendered a death-bed 
confession and surrendered his life to Christ. At the time of his demise, Lori was at peace 
for multiple reasons. The initial reason was because she felt he had made his peace with 
God. He no longer suffered from the dreadful disease. During his illness, Lori learned 


that her father was proud of his children and genuinely wanted what was best for them. 
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The pursuit of education took on another meaning after the death of her father—a means 
of making her father proud. 

After the completion of the bachelor’s degree in English media-journalism, the 
launch into the working world was challenging as Lori pursued a position as a news 
anchorwoman. The journalism pursuit stemmed from the desire to tell the Good News, 
not the poorly written, one-sided stories that were often portrayed in the media. She 
wanted to be the one to set the record straight and encourage people by providing truth. 
With limited availability in the marketplace, the choice to pursue another degree was 
made and she returned to NCCU for a master’s degree. 

The familiar cultures continued to nurture and develop her character. The advisor, 
Dr. Marvin Duncan, taught the valuable lessons of listening and following directions. 
During the first lecture, he informed the class if they followed the simple steps of 
listening and application they would have no problem in his class or with the process of 
learning. Lori adopted the concept of learning and it became a common practice. 

The pursuit of the master’s degree was more than an educational journey. Dr. 
Duncan became a life-long mentor. In 1992, he migrated from the advisor role to a father 
figure who assisted in birthing the idea of the doctorate degree. For many years, he 
served as the one who gave wise counsel, nursed broken hearts, rejoiced in 
accomplishments and provided correction when steering down the wrong path. As Lori 
pondered the job offer with Carnegie Mellon University and the idea to apply to the 
University of Pennsylvania for the doctorate degree, Dr. Duncan was the sound voice that 


gave guidance, instruction and letters of recommendations. Although very influential on 
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the campus of NCCU, his days were never too busy to entertain a phone call or a surprise 
visit. 

With a graduate degree in hand, employment was challenging due to the 
economy, the location and the number of graduates entering the work force. As Lori’s 
frustrations escalated, she turned to Mother Della; the strong tower of the family directed 
Lori to her anchor, Jesus Christ. The words of encouragement “give it to Jesus, trust in 
God, He’ll make a way” was her national anthem. Mother Della’s advice was not foreign, 
but consistent. But this time her advice penetrated through and the realization of Lori’s 
accomplishments were a direct reflection of the grace and mercy of God. Instead of 
focusing on the struggles and challenges of life—time and energy was focused on God. 
Attending church was the ritual, but living the life was not the norm. Upon this 
realization, a surrendered life to Christ was the verdict. 

Finding a position that matched the education remained a challenge in the secular 
world so volunteerism within the church was explored and embraced. The journalism 
skills were activated by the development of a monthly newsletter at Jordan Temple Bible 
Church of God, Inc. Volunteerism spread to the organization of churches and a newsletter 
was established within the organization. In developing the newsletters personal 
testimonies of God’s goodness was shared, memories of lost loved ones were captured 
and the newsletter became a source of inspiration and hope. During this period, faith in 
God became resolute, reading and studying His word was magnified and the knowledge 
of the word was sharpened. 

As the focus was placed on learning and knowing God, a customer service 


representative position was secured with a pharmaceutical company in the indigent care 
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program. Throughout the day, sick individuals who were in need of medication, but were 
not financially stable shared stories. The opportunity was given to openly encourage and 
secretly pray for those patients. It was during the experience with the pharmaceutical 
company that the spirit of compassion was recognized. After work, during the commute 
home, observation of people driving in their cars, walking on the streets and completing 
their daily duties caught Lori’s attention. She wondered if these people had a relationship 
with Jesus. As she drove home, prayers were rendered for the people she spoke with on 
the phone and the people she encountered on the streets. Over a period of two years, 
driving, praying, and communing with God, Lori accepted the call of ministry that had 
become ever so obvious in her life. She began to diligently seek the Lord. 

Lori spoke with her pastor, Overseer C. C. McNeill, in 1995 to inform him of the 
call to ministry. Pastor McNeill indicated that she was not ready and needed to wait. 
Being obedient, she waited, but was uncertain of what she was waiting on or for. Lori 
later learned that the pastor did not approve of her lifestyle because certain expectations 
such as proper attire had not been reached. As a Pentecostal church, the belief that 
women did not to wear earrings, pants or make-up prevented Lori from being allowed to 
walk in her call. Lori remained true to her beliefs and to God. As a result, Pastor McNeill 
released her to preach the initial sermon in February 1997. When entering the pulpit for 
the first time and taking the center seat, Lori recalled being overcome with peace. Fear 
was not a factor and nothing had ever felt so right in her entire life. After the initial 
sermon, the once hesitant pastor became her greatest supporter. 

In 1998, Lori relocated to Orangeburg, SC and took a position with Claflin 


University, a small Historically Black College. As with the non-decision to attend 
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college, accepting the position with Claflin was another best decision that was made by 
someone else. Another mentor had entered Lori’s life and he informed her of a position in 
university advancement. He encouraged Lori to apply because he felt she had all of the 
right characteristics. She was reluctant to apply because she knew nothing about the 
position. The application was submitted simply to prove the mentor wrong. However, the 
position was offered and a ten-year career in professional fundraising stemmed from the 
initial position. 

The vice president at Claflin, Lori’s supervisor, was a United Methodist pastor 
and the United Methodist Church heavily supported the university. While serving as the 
director of planned giving, Lori was exposed to doctrines, methodology and principles of 
the United Methodist Church and her knowledge was once again broaden and shaped. 
Additionally, her boss was a force to be reckoned with who expected excellence, 
professionalism, humility, obedience, dedication and sincerity even with minor tasks. 
Within the office, Lori became the person who received all additional assignments. It was 
irrelevant if the assignments were not a part of her job description or if she had no 
previous experience. One day out of frustration, Lori asked why all additional work was 
given to her as opposed to others. The good reverend replied by informing her that she 
had the tenacity to get the job done, the diligence to find the answer when one did not 
exist, the persistence to stay the course when everyone else jumped ship and the 
compassion to see the humanistic side regardless of the situation. Lori walked away 
perplexed wondering if that was a compliment, but realizing the truth in his statement. 

While working at Claflin, Lori found what she thought to be the man of her 


dreams. A young man who possessed strong standards that was comparable to her 
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fathers, so she thought. The idea of getting married and starting a family was the next 
logical step in life. The young man appeared to embrace the call upon her life and was 
willing to honor her as a woman of God. He was supportive, encouraging and kind. In 
Lori’s mind he was a Godsend. One day Lori learned that the young man was unfaithful 
and was involved with another woman. 

Needless to say, Lori was devastated by the news flash and it literally turned her 
world upside down. She became angry with herself and God. She did not understand how 
a loving God could allow such a thing to happen. How could He allow her, His child, His 
faithful servant to suffer such humiliation and pain? The experience made her question 
the validity of her relationship with God. She questioned if she really knew God? Did she 
know His voice or understand His plan for her life? The most unsettling question was did 
Lori understand the call to ministry? 

She felt rejected by man and God and had no desire to preach, teach or tell anyone 
of the goodness of God. Lori wanted to run away from all that was familiar to her. After 
six years, she had outgrown her position at Claflin as well as the culture. Although she 
was ready to depart, fear made her question the decision to relocate. 

In retrospect, she had grown tremendously in the six years while at Claflin by 
hurts, disappointments and spiritual brokenness. It was difficult learning that not all 
pastors were true to the gospel. It was even more disappointing to realize that everyone 
was not receptive to women in the ministry. The greatest disappointment was learning 
that men who profess their love do not always embrace the call or the choices upheld in 
the name of holiness. Despite the fear to leave the familiar place, she accepted the fact 


that it was time to depart. 
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The doors were opened at Carnegie Mellon University (CMU) and again this was 
a divinely ordered position. The move to Pittsburgh offered a fresh start and was exciting. 
While working at CMU as a major gifts officer the ability to raise funds was enhanced. 
After several weeks in the city, the desire to be in the physical church was tugging at 
Lori’s heart. When inquiring about possible churches, a Jewish colleague made the 
recommendation of Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. Eager to be in the physical church, Lori 
visited the church and after the first visit concluded that this was the place for her. The 
pastor, William H. Curtis, was a young minister who preached the unadulterated word of 
God. Additionally, the church was large enough for Lori to get lost in, for she had no 
intentions of walking in the call upon her life. She had reached the conclusion that she 
was not meant to be a preacher. Additionally, she concluded that she could be a servant 
by volunteering and focus attention on education. Her volunteer efforts were directed to 
the Special Projects Ministry at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. 

The doctoral pursuit led her to the University of Pennsylvania for a degree in 
higher education management. All of her attention was tumed to the position at CMU and 
pursuing the doctoral degree. Academia was the new calling and she wanted a position 
that would empower her to educate the masses. The College of Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania had the reputation for training educators for university 
presidency and this became her new goal. 

Lori continued to volunteer with the Special Projects Ministry at Mt. Ararat 
Baptist Church. However, volunteerism was no longer sufficient. Despite the fact that she 
informed no one of her ministerial status, she was being used in various capacities within 


the church. From the pew, Lori was nursed from spiritual brokenness to spiritual 
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wholeness by sitting under the constant preaching and teaching of the pastor. She forgave 
herself and embraced the forgiveness that God had given her several years earlier. Faith 
was restored in pastors, yet there was a wall erected as it related to relationships and love. 
More time was required to overcome the obstacle of relational disappointment. 

Overcoming the turbulence of the relational storm was the most challenging, but 
the most beneficial and rewarding. According to Terry Thomas, in Making it Through A 
Storm, the purpose for going through storms was to reach a level of maturity in God and 
to come to know God.* Although Lori had a previous relationship with Him, she had not 
come into the true knowledge of His love, His characteristics or His attributes. It was 
through the relational recovery that she learned the true meaning of God’s love. 

Despite the fact that she had walked away from the call on her life, God continued 
to provide, protect and keep her. His love did not diminish and the extension of His arms 
was never withdrawn. In essence, Lori realized that she was the beneficiary of God’s 
amazing grace, His extended mercy and His unyielding love. She rejected God’s call, His 
love and she turned her back on Him, yet, He was willing to forgive, restore, justify and 
reclaim her as His child, His daughter and His servant. Through this revelation a true 
relationship was created between Lori and God. Her life was transformed. Lori 
experienced the depth of God’s love as she reflected on the experience it brought a 
change. Patricia Cranton identifies critical reflection as a central process in 


transformative learning.” Cranton adds, “to be transformative, reflection has to involve 


“Terry Thomas, Making it T, hrough A Storm (Bloomington, IN: AuthorHouse, 2010), 220. 


Patricia Cranton , Professional Development as Transformative Learning (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass. A Wiley Company, 1996), 79-80. 
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”© Further the claim was made that if 


and lead to some fundamental change in perspective. 
the process of reflections lead to awareness, revised perspective or belief then 
transformation had occurred. 

Lori’s life was truly transformed and her belief in God was elevated. After the 
encounter she no longer sat idle in the pew and believed that volunteering in the Special 
Projects Ministry was an adequate replacement for the call to ministry that God had 
gifted to her. Dietrich Bonhoeffer calls the transformation costly grace.’ 

Costly grace is the treasure hidden in the field; for the sake of it a man will gladly 

go and sell all that he has. It is the pearl of great price to by which the merchant 

will sell all his goods. It is the call of Jesus Christ at which the disciples leave his 
nets and follow Him. Grace is costly because it costs a man his life and it is grace 
because it gives a man the only true life.”® 
Martin Luther experienced costly grace after his monastery world was shattered. His 
return to the world was a testimony to follow Christ more than ever before. 

Lori too experienced costly grace and the call to ministry was magnified and she 
informed Pastor Curtis of her ministerial status. Upon meeting with Pastor Curtis, he 
accepted her and began to assist in spiritual development. Various classes, workshops, 
books and seminars were recommended. Assignments were given and critiqued. With the 
help of the Lord, the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the ordered direction of Pastor 
Curtis, Lori was completely restored to ministry and began to serve as an associate 
minister in 2008. 


As growth and development continued so did the guidance and direction of Pastor 


Curtis. He inquired about future aspirations and the desire to attend seminary. Despite the 


Ibid. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1959), 45-49. 
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fact that the doctorate degree from University of Pennsylvania had been obtained, 
seminary was a desire. Lori did not want to give more to her career than she had given to 
God. However, what degree to pursue was the question. In meeting with Pastor Curtis, he 
encouraged the Doctor of Ministry. Lori on the other hand was considering the Master of 
Divinity. After completing one doctorate, she had no desire to go through the tedious 
studying, reading, writing, extrapolating, triangulating of text, literature, articles or 
books. Once again, she found herself in a place where someone else was helping her to 
make the right decisions. Although the application was submitted to United Theological 
Seminary (UTS), she was secretly kicking and screaming all the way. Upon receipt of 
the acceptance letter, Lori had mixed feelings. However, she completed the necessary 
paperwork and arrived in Dayton, Ohio in August 2010. 

When arriving at UTS, while standing in the lobby waiting to check into the hotel, 
Lori overheard upper classmen discussing papers, reading materials and assignments. The 
stress in their voices was familiar and the conversation was discouraging. Once again 
Mother Della was the voice of reason and encouraged Lori to simply, “make it through 
one day.” In speaking to a friend, he stated she was afraid and could not take the pressure, 
which challenged her. The talk with her mother and the challenge from the friend 
encouraged her to make it through the night. After attending the first peer session, it felt 
like de ja’vue, a sense of peace consumed her as it did when she took the center seat to 
preach the initial sermon in 1997. Lori knew she was in the right place. 

In hindsight, the conclusion was reached that everything happens for a reason and 
that all of these experiences were reflections of self-discovery, the implementation of 


spiritual disciplines, the development of a leader and the knowledge of God. The early 
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childhood years were a process of installation of morals, values and beliefs deposited by 
Mother Della and others. The sibling engagement was essential in the establishment of 
identity and individualism. Being challenged in the work place was credited for exposure 
to real life experiences. Additionally, challenges taught the importance of trusting in God 
and developing a relationship with Him. The harsh reality was accepted that women in 
the ministry were not always well received and upholding the standards of holiness was 
not always embraced. The realization that Christians were subject to failure and falling, 
yet through the strength of Christ, they can get back up. Most importantly, there was 
value in the storms of life. Not only did they come to bring strength, but to transform 
lives into the true knowledge of God’s amazing grace and His unconditional love. 
Finally, throughout life, guardian angels have been encamped in the form of family 
members, mentors and pastors. All of these experiences nurtured the call upon Lori’s life 


and helped to push her to service as a minister at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 


The practice of spiritual disciplines and service was a strong component within 
the author’s current context. The current pastor as well as the others who served prior to 
his tenure promoted Service. Mt. Ararat Baptist Church was established in 1906 at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Marshall in the Borough of East Liberty within the city of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. C. W. McCall was the interim pastor and the initial service was held on 
October 14, 1906. The formal organization of Mt. Ararat Baptist Church occurred by a 
council of the Pittsburgh Baptist Association in April 1907. Reverend W. J. Carter was 
named the pastor and held the position for thirteen years. Under his leadership, a facility 


was purchased on Auburn Street and in June 1908, the facility was ready for occupancy 
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In 1917, the church relocated to the current facility on Paulson Avenue and has been in 
the same location for 95 years. 

Following Pastor Carter, seven additional pastors were named and each were 
service oriented which influenced the development and growth of the church. Pastor W. 
C. Brown was installed in 1921 and was most noted for expansion and remodeling. The 
second pastor Clarence Burrell took on the leadership role in 1934 and was instrumental 
in building a stronger financial church by liquidating debt and in 1950 a Community 
Center was created to promote spiritual growth amongst the youth. Reverend H. Beecher 
Hick, Jr. became pastor in 1968 and was responsible for the development of the church’s 
constitution, development of the Gospel Chorus, Dial-a-Prayer, Van Ministry for Seniors, 
Youth Ministry, completed renovation of the sanctuary and the development of activities 
within the Community Center. 

Although Reverend Harold A. Pully served for one year (1975), his active service 
was instrumental in building a financially independent church. Therefore, Reverend 
Manuel Dillingham inherited a financially stable church in 1978 and his focus to service 
was on increasing membership, establishing a junior church, the Deaconess Board, 
Sharing and Caring Ministry (outreach) and the Expansion Committee. Reverend Donald 
Clay became pastor in 1985 and held the position until 1994. He became known for the 
Commencement of a Vision, which resulted in the current sanctuary being built. 
Following Clay’s departure in 1994, the church was without pastoral leadership for three 
years. The absence of leadership created challenges, yet a solid foundation had been 


established from previous leaders. In reviewing the historical accomplishment of the 
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church it was obvious that the pastors actively exercised service through strong 
leadership for the church internally as well as within the community. 

In November 1997, the current pastor, William H. Curtis, began his reign. As the 
eighth pastor of Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, although faced with challenges, Curtis 
inherited a well-defined church with existing governing bodies, boards, auxiliaries and 
ministries. For the last fifteen years, the pastor has been actively engaged in service. For 
example, church membership grew to a record high of approximately eight thousand 
members, four worship services each weekend, the Community Center converted into a 
Community Development Corporation, the implementation of a tithe program for the 
church, which gives back to the community, and the liquidation of the church mortgage. 

Service within the current context was more specifically defined by the following 
statistics. For the past fifteen years, 72% of the membership joined the church. Most 
members (47%) joined by the Christian experience, 45% by Baptism, 2% by 
reinstatement, 1.49% by letter and 2% by watch care (Appendix A). According to Mt. 
Ararat Baptist Church database, there are approximately 6,800 active members and 1,450 
candidates who have not yet completed the new member’s classes for various reasons 
(Appendix A). The average age of membership is forty-five years old, the largest age 
range is 21-64, 24% of the population is male and 61% are female. In regards to marital 
status, 60% of the congregation is single, 25% married, 8% divorced, 2% widowed and 
2% separated (Appendix A). Seventy percent of the membership lives outside of the East 
Liberty community. 

The vision of the current pastor was to create a ministry that cares and one that 


promoted spiritual growth amongst the membership and community. Vision 
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implementation was conducted at the hands of the various staff pastors. Each staff pastor 
was responsible for shepherding the following ministries: Fine Arts Ministry, Youth 
Ministry, Special Projects, New Members and the Mt. Ararat Theological Academy. 
Collectively, there were more than forty-five operational ministries within the church. As 
individuals become members they are acclimated to the church environment and 
encouraged to become active with a ministry. 

One of the goals of the pastor was to establish a link between church and 
community. The East Liberty borough located within District Nine and managed by 
Councilman, Ricky Burgess who also served as Senior Pastor of Nazarene Baptist 
Church. Once known as, Pittsburgh’s Second Downtown, East Liberty lost the volatile 
reputation due to a depressed economy and the increased crime rate. However, most 
recently East Liberty began the rehabilitation process in Penn Circle, the Penn-Highland 
Building Project and the Regent Theatre. All of which created new commercial 
businesses, office building space and an increase in employment. 

According to the department of City Planning, there are 41,676 residents within 
District Nine, which is a 15% decrease since 1990. The average age of residents is 35-59 
and 45% own their homes. The average listing price for houses within East Liberty is 
approximately $58,000 and the median household income ranges from $20,000 - 
$31,000. Educationally, 20.5%, of District Nine residents do not have high school 
diploma, which is higher than the City’s average of 18.7%. Fifty-two percent of the 
residents have more than a high school diploma, which is higher than the City’s average 


of 49% and 21.7% has a bachelor’s degree. East Liberty has two city schools, a 
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theological seminary and a Carnegie Library, which helps to promote and stimulate 
educational growth. 

For the last five years, District Nine was financially stable and the majority of the 
budget (31.5%) was allocated for public safety. The remainder of the budget was 
allocated for benefits, debt services, and other government and public workers. Most 
revenue was generated by real estate taxes (29%), wage taxes (14%), payroll taxes (10%) 
and parking taxes (10%). East Liberty’s challenges were consistent with the City and the 
nation. For example, over the last sixty years the population within Pittsburgh 
consistently decreased on average of sixty thousand people every ten years. Also, 
disinvestment was a challenge, which prevented businesses from thriving and increased 
unemployment. East Liberty has the following facilities: hospital, historical sites, police 
station, green space, parks and fire department. 

Therefore, when considering Pastor Curtis’s goal to build a bridge between 
church and community the need was apparent from both entities’ perspectives. In 
essence, the community needed the church and the church needed the community. Both 
church and community were challenged with the need to stimulate education and the 
need to focus on ways of creating financial independence. Although the church was 
experiencing growth in membership, 70% of its population was outside of the 
community. 

Therefore, the staff pastors and the associate ministers’ work under the guidance 
of Pastor Curtis to host multiple outreach events specifically designed to the community, 


to promote education for the youth and to provide exposure to workshops which promote 
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financial independence amongst membership and community. Each of these outreach 
ministries were developed within a Christian environment. 

Two of the largest outreach events are the annual Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 
Picnic and the Christmas Give-a-way. The picnic provided an opportunity for community 
outreach and approximately 4,000 community and church members attend. The annual 
picnics were geared towards fellowship, food and fun. The purpose of the picnic was to 
meet the community members in a common environment, a designated community park, 
to enjoy fellowship and enhance opportunity for ministry. The park was converted into a 
giant playground with blow-up games for the kids, traditional games for the elderly, and 
entertainment for everyone. Mt. Ararat Baptist Church members were encouraged to 
participate in the fellowship showing godly love with members and the community. 
Practically every ministry within the church was engaged in the picnic in some capacity. 
For example the evangelism ministry took on the leadership role of witnessing to 
participants, the ushers managed the grills, the associate ministers facilitated the funnel 
cake tent and the watchmen served as security. 

The Christmas Give-a-way was an annual event established to provide assistant to 
those who were less fortunate. It specifically was geared to the children between the ages 
of birth-eighteen, to ensure that they received gifts during the Christmas holiday 
Although Mt. Ararat Baptist Church understood that Christmas was not focused on 
commercialization, the act of giving was a method of inviting community members into 
the church to receive gifts for their children and it also provided the opportunity to 
witness to those who may not attend regular services. The church built a strong rapport 


with multiple agencies within the community to identify individuals who were genuinely 
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in need. The fellowship hall was converted into a Toyland and the parents were permitted 
to shop for a toy, a book, a stuffed animal, and a board game for each child on their list. 
The recipients were permitted to visit the Mt. Ararat Toyland during a designated time 
over a three-day period to shop for their indicated children. In 2011 over 1,000 families 
were recipients of the Mt. Ararat Christmas Give-a-way. Various ministries volunteered 
their assistance during the Giveaway. For example, the deacon board served as gift 
wrappers, the Associate Ministers served as escorts to the recipients, and the youth 
ministry managed the Kid’s Corner. 

In addition to outreach ministry, education was another method of connecting 
community and membership through service. Thirty percent of the membership resides in 
East Liberty and a large percentage of those individuals are youth and live in close 
proximity of the church. Therefore, education was critically important to both community 
and membership. In addition to Youth Church, there were several opportunities 
established for the youth, which specifically promoted education including the Youth 
Café, the Mt. Ararat Scholarship Program, and the Lincoln Scholarship. The Youth Café 
is operated by the youth within the church under the leadership of the Mt. Ararat 
Community Activity Center, Inc. Payments for the students have been strategically 
arranged for the students who are employed. The students receive a percentage of the 
earned stipend for their services, not the total balance expected based off of hours 
worked. Instead, the number of hours were collected and at the time of graduation from 
high school the students receive the balance of the hours worked. The method of payment 


introduced the importance of saving and ensured that the students go off to college with 


funding. 
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In addition to the funds accumulated by working the Youth Café, students can 
receive funds through the Mt. Ararat Scholarship Program. Uprising seniors can apply to 
the scholarship program by submitting a one-page essay. The requirements include 
mandatory membership to Mt. Ararat Baptist Church for at least one year, must be a 
graduating senior and received an admissions letter into college. 

A need-based scholarship has been established specifically for students who have 
achieved academic excellence, yet, are financially distressed. The requirements are 
consistent as it relates to membership, college acceptance letter and a graduating senior. 
The student must prove the need within the family by submitting financial 
documentation. Finally, there is the William Houston Curtis Scholarship, which is 
awarded to the recipient who has the highest grade point average amongst the group of 
students who applied to the Mt. Ararat Scholarship Program. 

Additionally, Drs. Lueveonue and Eugene Lincoln created the Lincoln 
Scholarship. The scholarship was geared specifically to students who have an interest in 
engineering and math, but is not limited to those two disciplines. Generally two recipients 
were awarded the Lincoln Scholarship each year. 

Most recently, the church implemented the Mt. Ararat Fellows Program in 
collaboration with Sponsor Change. The fellowships allow recipients to volunteer hours 
at the church and receive a reduction on college loans. The Mt. Ararat Fellows Program 
models the Sponsor Change.Org program by accepting applications of possible 
candidates who were interested in becoming change agents. Upon approval, the change 
agents volunteer their services at MABC and after completing fifty hours of service over 


a four-month period a stipend of $1,000 was submitted to the lender from Sponsor 
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Change for the services rendered at Mt. Ararat. In essence the recipients provided much 
needed assistance at the church while decreasing their outstanding college loans. 

All of the community and educational outreach afforded the Associate Ministers 
the opportunities to serve. Collectively, there are thirty-eight associate ministers affiliated 
with Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. In addition to outreach, associate ministers were given 
pulpit assignments each weekend, which included prayer, scriptural reading and 
announcements. Each third Sunday of the month, the associate ministers were exposed to 
the opportunity to participate in baby blessings. Every first Tuesday and first Saturday of 
the month associate ministers were afforded the opportunity to serve as related to baptism 
and communion. 

Opportunities to serve for the associate ministers expanded beyond the pulpit 
through the Mt. Ararat Theological Academy where they were given the opportunity to 
teach various classes in conjunction with other staff pastors through the guidance of the 
academy dean. Further, each associate minister was assigned, on monthly bases, to serve 
in hospital visitations in conjunction with the deacon board. During the hospital visitation 
rotation, the associate ministers were expected to visit members and they were 
responsible for reading a scripture, extending a prayer and providing words of 
encouragement and comfort. 

AS an associate minister at Mt. Ararat, the various ministries established were 
consistent with the author’s desires and beliefs. In addition to serving from the pulpit, 
serving in various events were beneficial and rewarding. It was a blessing to witness the 
homeless who attend the church picnic. It was gratifying to learn of the various souls that 


surrendered their lives to God in a park, or knowing that a child was blessed because Mt. 
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Ararat chose to give back to the community via the Christmas Give-a-way. Additionally, 
it was a true testament of serving God when the church adopted the expectation of tithing 
10% of its earnings to the community because leadership embraced the principle of 
tithing. Further, serving from the pulpit and in the hospital environment was beneficial 
and assisted in the development of relationship building amongst the weubers of the 
church. Overall, Mt. Ararat Baptist Church served the church and the community 
holistically by the truth of the gospel preached, providing education resources as related 
to higher education and fiduciary responsibility, a strong commitment to the fine arts, the 
mental and physical well being of its congregants. In reviewing the activities of the 
church, as an associate minister there are multiple opportunities to serve. In looking at the 
opportunities to serve, the author ponders why service was not embraced in a greater 


capacity amongst colleagues in the ministry. 


CHAPTER TWO 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


In conducting research on self-discovery and spiritual disciplines, the researcher 
learned that there was a plethora of sources available. Within the literature of review, 
many of these works were beneficial in assisting the researcher in shaping and 
developing the study. Although the sources were tremendous, there were specific authors 
who took ownership on the topics such as Richard Foster, Henri Nouwen, Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor, Dietrich Bonhoffer, Howard Thurman and Thomas Merton. Some authors were 
critically important in the foundational development of the work by providing a historical 
perspective, while others provided excellent practical examples of living a well- 
disciplined life. Themes such as obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom and 
leadership presented themselves within the study and serve as common threads. 

In Richard Foster’s, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home, he was careful to 
explain the relevance of self-discovery as a journey through us and not a journey into 
ourselves. The importance of self-discovery according to Foster was to “emerge from the 


»! Anthony Bloom described self-discovery in Beginning to 


deepest level of self into God. 
Pray by encouraging one to “find the door of your heart [and] you will discover it is the 


door to the kingdom of God.”” 


‘Richard Foster, Prayer: Finding the Heart’s True Home (New York, NY: Harper Collins 
Publishers, 1992), 32. 


“Anthony Bloom, Beginning to Pray (New York, NY: Paulist Press, 1970), 46. 
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Several authors agreed with Foster in that self-discovery was used to grasp a 
better understanding of who we were meant to become in God. The book, The Beginning 
of Wisdom, was a hypothesis and analysis of the book of Genesis. Author Leon Kass 
focused on the firsts happenings in the Bible, which pushed the reader to delve in the text 
to get the historical, psychological, and philosophical aspects of the scriptures for a better 
understanding of human behavior. Kass reflected on many self-discovery experiences of 
various biblical characters. However, the example that he raised with Adam was most 
revealing. According to Kass, Adam came into the revelation of which he was as he was 
going through the process of naming the animals.° 

Samuel DeWitt Proctor in My Moral Odyssey shared his experience on the 
differences in his classmates while in seminary that assisted him in a self-discovery 
period. It was through Proctor’s self-discovery experiences that he learned to embrace the 
will of God and to walk in freedom. Proctor further proved that self-discovery helped 
individuals to understand who they were in God. 

In Howard Thurman’s book Deep is the Hunger, he further enhanced self- 
discovery by stressing the importance of history, sense of self, and presence through a 
collection of meditation. According to Thurman, self-discovery required a forthright 
honesty for the individual, meaning the individual was required to look deep within and 
sift through the motives, impulses and the impact-on others.* Thurman highlighted a point 
of self-discovery rooted deeply within the individual by telling a story of a deer-musk in 
Northern India in the spring of the year in search of a mate. The search was prompted by 
the scent of the potential mate. After diligently searching and yielding to exhaustion the 


*Leon Kass, The Beginning of Wisdom (New York, NY: Free Press, 2003), 76-77. 


“Howard Thurman, Deep is the Hunger (Richmond, IN: Harper and Row Publishers, 1982), 25. 
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deer realized that the scent that he was chasing was his very own. Therefore, Thurman 
concluded that the meaning of life is found within each of us. Once an individual 
identifies their meaning in life their dignity can never be taken away.’ The meaning of 
life develops from “past experiences, observation of others as well as cumulative 
experiences.”° Based off the evaluation of the cumulative experiences, a decision is 
reached and implemented. Therefore, Thurman concluded “no man lives to himself, not 


”7 Finally, he concluded that we go 


indeed does he die to himself or to himself alone. 
through the self-discovery process to learn who we are, who we are expected to become, 
but also to be helpers to others. 

In Howard Thurman’s autobiography With Head and Heart, he further 
promoted the idea of self-discovery impacting others. Thurman gave vivid reflections of 
his life beginning with his early childhood in Daytona Beach, Florida. The autobiography 
clearly helped the reader to understand that it was the experiences of self-discovery and 
spiritual disciplines that assisted Thurman to become a renowned minister, philosopher 
and educator in the early 1900’s. The discipline of reading, seeking solace under his oak 
tree, studying the Bible on a daily bases, self-denial and the implementation of prayer 
were noted early in Thurman’s live. 

Henri Nouwen also focused on the impact that self-discovery had in the secular 
world in the book Life of the Beloved. He acknowledged Christians as the beloved of 


God. Due to the fact that some people struggle with being the beloved, the book focused 


on being, becoming and living as the beloved. Nouwen focused on experiences such as 


Thid., 93. 
Thid., 25. 
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being taken, blessed, broken and given, all of which can be viewed as periods of self- 
discovery. He closed the book by informing the reader that once they embraced these 
steps of being the beloved, they would have no problem in living as the beloved. Nouwen 
suggested that living, as the beloved was a direct implementation of living a well- 
balanced, spiritual disciplined life, regardless of the challenges in a chaotic secular world. 
According to Nouwen, in order to reach the place of implementation of being the 
beloved, specific spiritual disciplines must be embraced and practiced. 

Richard Foster’s, Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth was in 
agreement with Nouwen in that spiritual disciplines must be implemented into everyday 
life. Foster’s book was instrumental in assisting the researcher in identifying specific 
disciplines to utilize within the study. He cataloged the multiple disciplines into three 
categories: inward, outward and corporate disciplines. As a result the author selected 
inward disciplines as the focus of the study including prayer, Bible study and self-denial. 
Inward disciplines were selected because they were a reflection of the inner attitude of 
the heart. When looking at the attitude of the heart, inward changes occur which affects 
daily lifestyles. 

Foster further promoted the idea of change in his book, Prayer: Finding the 
Heart’s True Home. Becoming a recipient of change in Foster’s estimation was created 
when one learned the importance of prayer. However, he reminded the reader that, 
“prayer is nothing more than an ongoing and growing love relationship with God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.”* As the relationship with God strengthened, 
Christians became recipients of change as well as agents of change. Foster posits that not 
only do lives change as a result of prayer, but it also builds faith and trust in God. When 
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offering the prayer of examen it produces “priceless grace of self-knowledge,” according 
to Foster .? He further argued that through faith, self-discovery leads one to self- 
knowledge, acceptance and love, which helped one to understand the knowledge, love 
and acceptance of God. Due to the revelation of self-knowledge, acceptance and love, 
self-discovery should always be embraced.!° 

In Nouwen’s book With Open Hands, he stressed that in order to embrace and 
implement such spiritual disciplines a relationship must be established.!! The relationship 
that he referenced was not an ordinary relationship, but one which “allows the other to 
enter into the very center of your person, allow Him to speak there, allow Him to touch 
the sensitive core of your being and allow Him to see so much that you would rather 


: 2 
leave in darkness.” 


Nouwen does not stand alone in this claim, but was supported by a sea of other 
noted scholars. For example, in Leroy Eims’ book, The Basic Ingredients for Spiritual 
Growth focused on twelve essentials of a healthy Christian. Generally, the book 
attempted to remove the mystery from spiritual growth by providing twelve steps to 
building a strong Christ-centered relationship. The twelve disciplines assisted a Christian 
in becoming grounded in the growth process. Of the twelve disciplines prayer and Bible 
study were included. The author indicated that prayer revealed the reality of God, was 


time consuming and revealed God’s character. Additionally, Bible study was noted as 
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essentially necessary to help the reader to understand God, His attributes, character as 
well as His expectation. 

John White, another noted scholar, who supported Nouwen and Eims in the 
claim of embracing and implementing spiritual disciplines. Excellence in Leadership 
promoted prayer as a basic ingredient and raised Nehemiah as an example. Throughout 
the book, the author highlighted the characteristics that were instilled in Nehemiah as a 
cupbearer, which assisted him in being an obedient leader who diligently prayed before 
executing a plan. As a result of the strong prayer life of Nehemiah, he became a much 
needed change agent for the people and he was instrumental in the rebuilding of the wall. 

Wendy Miller raised the idea that people become agents of change when they 
incorporate the spiritual discipline of prayer within their lives. In her book, Invitation to 
Presence: A Guide to Spiritual Disciplines, Miller posed that as learners, “we understand 
that prayer is not only talking to God, but prayer includes listening, seeing and allowing 
our lives to be changed.”'* She further argued that spiritual disciplines assist Christians to 
slow down, hear, and pay attention and then to listen from the word of God as it moves 
from our heads into our hearts.'* Ultimately, she indicated that spiritual disciplines 
ushered Christians into the presence of God.’° 

James Fenhagen elaborated on the importance of the spiritual discipline, prayer, 


by stating “a life of prayer that is divorced from the call to ministry is incomplete in his 
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book More Than a Wanderer: Spiritual Disciplines for Christian Ministry.”"° 
Additionally, the book focused on spiritual disciplines, including meditation. According 
to Fenhagen, “Meditation leads us into personal encounters with the Lord.”!” The 
personal encounter pushes a Christian toward their gifts, which promote action to the 
work of the Lord.'* He further added that discernment was a result of meditation. 
Discernment, in turn, becomes the deepest encounter with God. Through discernment 
gifts emerge, task identified, determination to actualize the task and the development of 
strategic processes to utilize the gifts given by God.’ Fenhagen further indicated that the 
rhythm of ministry began when we respond to God’s choice in us and we make choices 
according to the transformation that has occurred within our lives.?° 

Additionally, from the book emerged the importance and impact of obedience, 
which was also birthed out of the utilization of spiritual disciplines. The author argued 
that spiritual disciplines nourished our in Christ-ness.”' According to Fenhagen, a well- 
disciplined life and obedience were interchangeable. “It is out of our sense of obedience 
that we discover the motivation necessary for a well discipline life.””* Henri Nouwen 
further argued the point as related to obedience in his book Reaching Out. Nouwen gave 


the three necessary components for a disciplined journey including: contemplative 
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reading of the word of God, a silent listening to the voice of God and a trusting obedience 
to a spiritual guide.” 

Similarly, in the book, Strengthening the Spiritual Life by Nels Ferré, he gave 
the formula for spiritual success, which included the ingredients of worship, worry and 
wait. In addition, Ferré indicated that the utilization of prayer was critically important to 
the success of any Christian. The best way to implement an effective prayer life was to 
learn to relax, recollection of God, and adoration to God.” Finally, the author indicated 
that study was equally necessary for a successful Christian.” 

George Washington Carver indicated that when student’s study nature, they 
were more likely to draw closer to God. As a result of the study of nature, the student 
acknowledged the Creator’s handiwork and developed an appreciation of His power. The 
same concept was true for any Christian who took the time to study God’s word. Howard 
Thurman was in agreement with Carver by stating in his book Deep is the Hunger “that 
man did not make a compromise in a given situation he merely adjusts.””° As quoted by 
Thomas Merton in Bread in the Wilderness, Pius XII expressed that the study of the Bible 
was “to lead us to a deeper, more accurate understanding of what God has revealed for 
our salvation.”?” 

The spiritual discipline Bible study or the study of God’s word is critically 


important to the Christian’s walk with the Lord. According to /nvitation to Presence, as 
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Christians, in reading God’s word, we become privy to how “Isaiah reports on how God 
sees those that pray and worship as a religious routine or how the psalmist explains how 
God remedies problems for those who open their attention to Him.””* 

Leroy Eims in his book, The Basic Ingredients for Spiritual Growth posits that 
reading the Bible is equivalent to the soil, a source from which everything comes.”’ For 
example, the soil produces diamonds, vegetable and coal. Comparatively, the Bible 
produces spiritual nourishment, guidance, faith, and stimulates growth.*° 

Richard Foster in Celebration of Discipline offered that when a person studies 
God’s word “the mind takes on an order, conforming to the order upon which it 
concentrates.”*' Foster proposed that the study of God’s word can be conducted by 
implementing four steps including repetition, concentration, comprehension and 
reflection.*” Foster also argued that when implementing these steps a Christian becomes 
knowledgeable and capable of operating in their call and taking on a designated 
leadership responsibility. 

In John C. Maxwell’s book, The 21 Indispensable Qualities of a Leader: 
Becoming the Person Others Will Want to Follow, he addressed specific qualities needed 
for an effective leader. Each of these qualities had a designated chapter where Maxwell 
started with a famous or renowned leader who had been successful within their specific 


career. The chapter gave a synopsis of the famed individual, indicated why and how they 
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achieved success as a leader in the field. Each chapter continued by providing strategic 
steps necessary to obtain the indicated quality. The author provided ways to improve the 
specific quality and closed each chapter with take-a-ways. This book was relevant to the 
study because of the leadership expectation that Associate Ministers have within their 
context and community. Each of these practices could be adopted and applied within the 
church environment. 

Chapter 18 of The 2] Indispensable Qualities of a Leader: Becoming the Person 
Others Will Want to Follow specifically focused on self-discipline. The author 
strategically and methodically developed action points for self-discipline including: 
developing and following priorities, making a disciplined lifestyle the goal, challenging 
the excuses, removing rewards until the job was completed and staying focused on 
results.°? The author used Jerry Rice as an example of one who refused to quit. Maxwell 
credited Rice’s success to his unyielding determination and his strong self-discipline. 

Additionally, the seventh quality was that of discernment. According to 
Maxwell, “Smart leaders believe only half of what they hear. Discerning leaders know 
which half to believe.”** Maxwell agreed that in order to be an effective, discerning 
leader, one should do the following: discover the root issues, enhance problem solving, 


evaluate options for maximum impact and multiply opportunities.”*° Finally, he closed 
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the chapter with the quote, “One discernment-driven decision could change the entire 
course of your destiny.”*° 

Comparatively, in N. Graham Standish’s book, Humble Leadership: Being 
Radically Open to God’s Guidance and Grace, the author encouraged the reader to 
reflect upon his/her leadership skills through personal attitudes, motives and perspectives. 
More specifically, the author drew the reader to reflect upon one’s self as a leader and he 
did so by encouraging and promoting humility. The author further argued “humility 
begins with an awareness of what Christians are without God, and everything that is 
unique about Christians comes as a gift from God.”*’ “Humility is also the willingness to 
become God and other focused rather than being narcissistically self-focused.”*® The 
author further posits that humility was a vital component of understanding the importance 
of being the individual that God called one to become and obey the works assigned. A 
strong prayer life and being led by the Holy Spirit were also essential components for an 
effective leader and encouraged Christians to be obedient to their call. 

In Howard Thurman’s book Jesus and the Disinherited, the book focused on 
personal and societal transformation by using the life of Jesus as an example. The book 
was written as a method of encouragement to African Americans who were constantly 
struggling with racial divide, yet, were seeking to walk according to righteousness. In 
studying the life of Jesus the author made a parallel to Jesus as a suffering Jew to the 


plight of the Blacks in America. Jesus and the Disinherited became relevant to the study 
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because he addressed the act of being disinherited and fear. The act of being disinherited 
was centered on Jesus of Nazareth, which led him into being spiritually liberated. Despite 
the fact that he was living in an oppressive environment, the act of being spiritually 
liberated would not permit him to walk in excuses. Instead, liberation pushed him to be 
courageous, a model of hope, operate in integrity and strive to accomplish the call that 
rested upon his life. Further the author informed the reader that basic self-esteem was 
destroyed in the face of fear. Additionally, he added that when a man does not feel as 
though he belonged, a deep sense of insecurity was developed.” Therefore, one can 
surmise that in order to be effective in your call, implement spiritual disciplines and 
embrace periods of self-discovery, a sense of belonging, self-esteem, confidence and 
pride must be instilled. 

Robert Mulholland further elaborated on the effectiveness to the call of ministry 
by going through the process of spiritual formation. In the book, Invitation to a Journey: 
A Road Map for Spiritual Formation, Mulholland provided a definition of spiritual 
formation based on four points. The framework of the definition centered on the 
scriptural witness that existed within the Christian. According to Mulholland, the four 
points of spiritual formation included: the process, the act of being conformed, being 
conformed in the image of Christ and the process of confirmation for the sake of others.” 
The book supported the writings of Paul in the 12 chapter of Romans, which indicated 
that although we are many members, we yet work within one body. The book was 


relevant to the study because it supported individualism as it related to one’s personality. 
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Although Christians have individual calls and experiences, the spiritual journey is not 
isolated, but interconnected to edify the body of Christ. Experiences vary in nature, yet 
each person’s experience worked towards the common goal within the body. 

In Terry Thomas’ book Becoming a Fruit Bearing Disciple the author’s purpose 
was to develop a practical guide on the ways to transform members into disciples, 
According to the author, a disciple was defined as one who was capable of bearing fruit. 
The book addressed the important elements necessary to become a fruit-bearing disciple, 
which included: the ability to love, forgive, be proactive within the community, to be led 
by the Spirit, compassion and how to operate with a servant’s heart.*! More importantly 
for this study, the author focused on the element of self-denial and its necessity to be 
effective as a fruit-bearing disciple. The author concluded that being a fruit-bearing 
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disciple required “supreme loyalty, self-denial and the cross. 
extensively with the community aspect of being a fruit-bearing disciple, which for this 
study was the equivalent of the context in which the Associate Ministers operate. The 
community aspect focused on the specific needs within the church environment. 

Out of the book, the central theme of obedience resonated as a necessity to 
become a fruit-bearing disciple. Thomas stated, “Without obedience to the word of God, 
a disciple of Jesus will dwindle in his or her growth.”” In essence, the author viewed 


obedience as an essential virtue for disciples of Jesus. Thomas posits that the motivation 


for obedience was birthed out of the love that a disciple had for Jesus. Further, the author 
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ascertained that an obedient disciple desired to know the word in order to obey. 
Therefore, the study of God’s word was yet another critical element necessary to 
becoming a fruit-bearing disciple. 

Thomas Merton understood the value of spiritual disciplines, self-discovery and 
service to God. In his book Bread in the Wilderness, he reflected on Opus Dei (work of 
God). The value of Opus Dei was not in the fact of work or service, but in the fact that it 
was service of God.“* Merton further argued that God alone was the one who revealed 
because His word was “a hidden sense only known by the author of scripture, who is 
God.”* In order to get the revelation we must consult the author of the scripture. One 
method of consultation was through prayer. “And where the obligation is one of prayer, 
the union is more than a conformity of wills.”* In other words, in praying the individual 
finds God.*” 

According to Thomas Merton in The Intimate Merton: His Life from Journal, he 
reflected on the things that made him happy. Not surprisingly, it was not the things of the 
world or material possession instead it was time alone in his call, actively praying, 
practicing silence and solitude so that he could hear from God and learned the 
components of his vocation so that it might have an impact of the lives of others.® 


Amazingly, he never took credit for any of the accomplishments but simply referenced 
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the fact that he was exposed to “mercy within mercy.””’ Further, Merton argued that the 
mercy within mercy produced humility and the endless possibility of God pouring into 
him, which would benefit the world.*° By the reading of the Scriptures, Merton was 
renewed and all of nature appeared as well. He further stated that “the most powerful 
communication of Scriptures is the implanted word, the secret and inexpressible seed of 
contemplation planted in the depths of our soul and awakening it with an immediate and 
inexpressible contact with the Living Word, that we may adore Him in Spirit and in 
Truth.”*! 

Several of the authors eluded to the church as being a community including 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Henri Nouwen, Terry Thomas, Wendy Miller, Howard Thurman 
and LeRoy Eims just to name a few. However, it was W. E. B. DuBois in the Soul of 
Black Folks who painted a vivid picture of the church as a community. DuBois called the 
“Negro church to-day [as] the social centre of Negro life in the United States and the 
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most characteristic expression of African character.”°~ The church often stands as a “real 


conserver of morals, a strengthener of family, life and the final authority on what is good 
and right.”°? 
In focusing on examples of the utilization of spiritual disciplines and self- 


discovery, the life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer addresses both categories. Dietrich Bonhoeffer: 


A Biography by Eberhard Bethge, the author gave an early example of self-discovery of 
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the theologian and the role that it played in his life. Once Bonhoeffer concluded that his 
profession would be a theologian, he remained consistent with the decision and never 
wavered.’ Bonhoeffer’ life epitomized self-discovery, spiritual disciplines, and his love 
for God. Bonhoeffer believed that faith was mandatory on the road of obedience to the 
call of Jesus.°’ Hence Bonhoeffer’s belief “only he who believes is obedient, and only he 
who is obedient believes.”°° 

Bonhoeffer’s argument for community was expressed in his book The Cost of 
Discipleship. He stated that since Christians were the salt of the earth and salt is 
imperishable, Christians have a “guarantee of permanence of the divine community.”°” 
Additionally, Bonhoeffer posed that everything needed to be seasoned and Christians 
were the seasoning of the earth. When accepting the call of Jesus, Bonhoeffer suggested, 
“we are the salt of the earth, or else we are annihilated, either we follow the call or we are 
crushed beneath it.”*® 

In summary, the works of the multiple authors on self-discovery and spiritual 
disciples showcase the impact that the topics had on their lives and profession. The 
researcher believes that each human being was created for a divine purpose to serve 


within the kingdom of God and to edify the Body of Christ. Because God knows all, He 


deposits, presents and/or introduces the necessary elements within the lives of the people 
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to assist them in reaching the predestined goal. The researcher believes that self- 
discovery is one of the necessary elements that provide assistance in ushering into the call 
to service. After going through multiple periods of self-discovery, the need to implement 
various disciplines become imperative as a source and guide to further enhance the call to 
service. It is through the utilization of spiritual disciplines that an individual can grow to 
enhance the call, grasp a better understanding of God and His attributes and realize the 
importance and impact that an individual can have within the body of Christ. There are 
multiple examples in the Bible that support this theory. For example, Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, bore a son who became a judge, prophet and priest, through her discipline of 
prayer. Daniel also exercised the discipline of prayer and prayed three times a day. 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego implemented self-denial by refusing to bow down to 
the king. All of these biblical characters understood who they were in Christ and 
implemented spiritual disciplines. As a result of their actions they became iconic servants 


within the body 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The focus of the study is centered on self-discovery and the spiritual disciplines of 
prayer, Bible study and self-denial. In researching these disciplines, self-discovery played 
a critical role in the implementation of spiritual disciplines. Some argue that spiritual 
disciplines are affected by self-discovery while others argue that self-discovery affect 
spiritual disciplines. It is the author’s belief that the two topics of discussion play 
alternating roles in the lives of believers. 

The topic of self-discovery has been associated with the Buddhist teachings as the 
attainment of enlightenment and personal expressions of direct insight. The Thesaurus 
shares a similar definition as the act or process of achieving an understanding, knowledge 
of oneself or individuality. Further noted, self-discovery helps one to understand why 
they do what they do, why they feel the way they feel or act in the manner in which they 
act. In other words, self-discovery is the foundational core of ones being. Richard Foster 
called self-discovery an opportunity to emerge from self into God.’ As a person grows in 
self-awareness, their actions and feelings become clearly defined. For the purposes of this 
study the term self-discovery will be defined as understanding oneself or self-awareness. 

Prayer is defined as communion or communication with God. Although there are 


multiple types of prayer including adoration, thanksgiving, meditation, just to name a 
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few, a specific type of prayer will not be discussed, instead, the general concept of prayer 
will be the focal point of the discussion. The research aims to prove the importance and 
impact of a strong prayer life. Wendy Miller propositioned that prayer included talking 
and listening to God while allowing change to occur.” 

Bible study will be reflective of the study of God’s word. Most importantly, the 
author seeks to inform the reader of the relevance of knowing God through the biblical 
writ. The author argued the relevance of knowing God, which encouraged one to 
reciprocate His love and to diligently serve Him through actions. Thomas Merton 
believed that Bible study assisted the monks as a methodological practice, which helped 
them to obtain a pure heart.’ 

Finally, the topic of self-denial can be described in multiple ways as well. For 
example, an individual can self-deny by refraining from food, events, activities, and 
people. The ultimate purpose to deny self is to establish a closer more intimate 
relationship with God. According to Terry Thomas in Fruit Bearing Disciple, “self-denial 
is the prerequisite for accepting the weight of the cross.”* He further asserted that self- 
denial was an act of ignoring oneself or the refusal to admit one’s identity.’ “Ultimately, 


to deny oneself was to submit to what God does and what God commands.”® 
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In researching the topics self-discovery and spiritual disciplines, five reoccurring 
themes presented themselves, which included obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom 
and leadership. For the purposes of this study, obedience is defined as the act of obeying. 
Discernment is noted as the ability to make good judgment whereas wisdom is the ability 
to make sensible decisions based on knowledge and judgment. Humility is the act of 
being respectful. Finally, leadership is one who has the capacity to lead based off of 
wisdom, obedience, discernment and humility. Therefore, we look at self-discovery and 


spiritual disciplines from a biblical, historical and theological perspective. 
Biblical Foundations 


Ultimately, the author is seeking to determine if self-discovery and the utilization 
of spiritual disciplines affect service in the ministerial ranks of associate ministers. 
Therefore, the author searched the biblical writ to identity passages, which support or 
deny the proposed notion. In the book, The Beginning of Wisdom, author Leon Kass 
reflected on the first biblical self-discovery experience with Adam naming the animals. 


The encounter with the animals, in fact, stirs the germ of human self-awareness, 
and with it the germ of a new—that is, previously, invisible—human desire. 
Man’s naming of the animal’s reveals to him his human difference: he names the 
animals but they cannot name him. Man alone among the animals can name. 
Accordingly, man’s power of discernment turn back upon himself, and with 
feeling. He inwardly discovers, I am not alone, but I am different from them. 
They are different from me; indeed too different to satisfy my newly awakened 
desire for a mate. Now that I am not alone, I am beginning to feel lonely. To be 
accurate, this discovery is still latent in the man; it is only the text that notes, But 
for the human being there was not found a help opposite him.” 


Therefore, in examining the first recorded biblical experience of self-discovery, 


the reader observed various notable traits portrayed by Adam including: obedience, 
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discernment, humility, wisdom and leadership. Adam was obedient to the request made 
by God and named the animals. As a result of Adam’s discipline to obedience, he 
discerned that his situation was different from the animals. Further, the act of accepting 
the responsibility of naming the animals was a reflection of humility. Adam’s wisdom 
was displayed by the mental fortitude to name the animals based off of their 
characteristics. Through obedience, discernment, humility and wisdom, Adam was 
trusted to have dominion or leadership over the animals. 

In delving deeper into Adam’s story, Kass argued that at the creation of woman a 
second self-discovery experience occurred. Adam was recorded to have spoken for the 
first time in the text. One could pose the question, who taught Adam to speak? Where did 
the knowledge of language stem? Adam saw and named himself ‘ish meaning man and 
he also named the woman ‘ishah meaning woman, because she came from the man.® The 
actual name given to woman was an act of discernment, wisdom and knowledge, which 
came from the reflection of how Adam viewed himself. 

In searching the scriptures Adam’s experience of self-discovery were not isolated 
events. One can easily identify other biblical characters that experienced self-discovery 
and utilized spiritual disciplines and they yielded to obedience, discernment, humility, 
wisdom, and leadership. For example, Moses although adopted in the house of Pharaoh, 
received the finest that life had to offer, yet, he chose to walk away from it all after 
learning of his heritage as a Hebrew. Moses defended his fellow kinsmen and killed the 
Egyptian once he discovered the relational ties. Unbeknownst to him, the period of self- 


discovery would lead him to a place of exile, a place of solitude, which would prepare 
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him to serve as a wise, humble, discerning leader who was obedient to the call that was 
upon his life—to lead the Children of Israel out of slavery. 

Further, the life of Daniel, living in exile of his native country, paints a portrait of 
self-discovery. Daniel refused to relinquish the spiritual disciplines of prayer that was 
embedded in him. Instead of adapting to the foreign culture, out of obedience, 
discernment and wisdom he continued to be true to himself and exercised prayer, three 
times a day as if he remained in his native land. Daniel continued to pray openly, 
regardless of the death threat. He was capable of exercising the discipline of prayer 
because he had a relationship with God, he realized who He was in God and stood firm 
on his identity. Despite being thrown in a den of lions, he remained faithful to God; true 
to the disciplined life of prayer and true to himself, as a result, God remained faithful to 
him. 

Hannah was another biblical example who portrayed a stellar record related to the 
discipline of prayer. In addition to the discipline of prayer, obedience, humility and 
wisdom were apparently obvious in Hannah’s story. Despite the failed attempts to bare a 
child, she remained humble and believed in God’s ability to grant her request, therefore, 
she prayed. As a result, Samuel was born. As she offered her sincere prayer to God, she 
vowed to give the child back to God. Hannah’s act of obedience to the vow resulted in a 
strong and courageous leader within the Nation of Israel. 

A self-discovery moment for Mary, the Mother of Jesus, occurred in Luke 1:26- 
33 when she became aware of the purpose of the visitation from the angel. Mary 
displayed obedience, discernment and humility by accepting the message from the angel 


It became obvious that she was asked to physically carry the Savior of the world. We can 
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all learn from Mary’s period of self-discovery and ask the question, what is God asking 
each of us to carry? Christians all over the world are asked to carry Jesus, not in the 
womb, but to deliver Him to a world of sinners, those lost and despondent. As Christians 
we carry Jesus by being representatives of His love. 

The biblical characters experienced moments of self-discovery and utilized 
spiritual disciplines, which helped them to understand and embrace God. Furthermore, 
during their time of distress or challenges, instead of focusing on the challenge, the focus 
was rightfully placed on God. Therefore, spiritual disciplines, self-discovery and 
relationship with God led to the edification within the Kingdom of God. These characters 
became leaders within their specific context. Additionally, they provided a platform for 
the central focus of the Old Testament text for this study found in the 25" chapter of First 
Samuel. 

First Samuel was considered one of the historical books within the Old 
Testament. Scholars have debated the author(s) of 1 Samuel and some suggest that 
Samuel, Gad and Nathan co-authored the book.” The three main characters in the book of 
1 Samuel included Samuel, Saul and David. The book opens by highlighting the 
persistent prayer of Hannah, mother of Samuel, who was desperate for a son. As a result 
of her diligent, specific prayer, Samuel was born and given to Eli the priest for the work 
of the Lord. Samuel grew up spiritually healthy under Eli’s leadership, despite the failed 
attempts of Eli to properly raise his sons. Samuel flourished and eventually transitioned 
as a priest, prophet and judge. 

Throughout the book of 1 Samuel, the reader witnessed the continued struggles of 
faith within the Nation of Israel. Various examples of the Nation struggling with their 
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faith included the Ark of the Covenant, the lack of honor of God and the attempt to 
manipulate God (1 Sm 4-6). Despite the ebb and flow of their faith, Samuel remained 
consistent in leading the Nation back to God. The Children of Israel experienced 
blessings from God when they were obedient to God. 

As Samuel grew old, the Israelites began to demand a king so they could be like 
other nations (1 Sm 8). The demand was not a rejection of Samuel, but of God. The 
rejection was directed towards God because He had faithfully led, cared and provided for 
the Nation of Israel during their quest. In essence, the Nation was now stating that man’s 
guidance was the preferred choice.'° God answered their demand and Saul was appointed 
king, thus ending the era of judges and beginning the era of monarchy. Initially, Saul as a 
leader was effective. Saul possessed good qualities such as humility, exercised restraints 
when criticized, had Godly concern for the followers, and praise was directed back to 
God (1 Sm 9). However, as Saul became more secure in his reign, character flaws began 
to present themselves such as disobedience and hypocrisy (1 Sm 13-15). 

Saul’s disobedience and actions resulted in another king being anointed, David. 
The book reflected on David’s early years as a shepherd boy, the defeater of Goliath and 
him being anointed by Samuel to be king. All of these experiences were reflections of the 
necessary steps for the development of leadership. While tending the sheep, David 
experienced God’s greatness and power. David gained national recognition when he 
defeated Goliath and the invitation to the king’s court was extended. Out of jealousy, the 


experience with king Saul soon turned sour and Saul sought to take David’s life. 
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The later part of the book was a reflection of additional challenges that David 
faced related to development for leadership. Chapters twenty-four and twenty-six served 
as a testament for character building for David when he refused to kill Saul although the 
opportunity was given. More specifically, in chapter twenty-six verses nine and ten 
highlights David’s unyielding trust in God. 

Scholars carried multiple viewpoints on the 25th Chapter of 1 Samuel. According 
to Mark Biddle, there were three broad areas of composition in the 25™ chapter of the 
book of 1 Samuel. The areas of composition centered on the self-contained, unified 
account of representing a tradition pre-dating the Deuteronomistic history.!! The main 
influence came from the ancestral narratives and the chapter was introduced in text for 
apologetic reasons during the rise of the Davidic era.'? Ackroyd referred to the chapter as 
a “vivid romantic love story.”'* Others believed the chapter was about the influence of 
good verses bad people.'* Barber credited the chapter to a reflection of the power people 
have to produce an effect in the lives of others.'” Bach was more specific as it related to 


the effect on the lives of others and framed Abigail as the “mother-provider of 
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transformation.” © Eugene Peterson viewed Abigail as the “dramatic center of the story” 
who had the capacity to call “David back to his real self... his true identity.”’’ 

Although most scholars viewed Abigail as a heroine, some captured her as an 
opportunistic villain. The villain aspect was raised due to the fact that Abigail did not tell 
her husband of the situation and she provided goods to David against the 
recommendation of her husband.’* Further, it was suggested that Abigail was positioning 
herself to be in good standing with the upcoming king.’” More specifically, Calcum 
Carmichael argued that Abigail’s actions were an indication that Nabal needed to die and 
she had a “hand in his death.””° 

In addition to this contrasting view of Abigail, some scholars did not view Nabal 
as the villain of the narrative, but as the hero. Joseph Lozovyy captured Nabal as a man 
who refused to bow down to the “gangster-like upcoming king.””! Lozovyy further 
argued that David could not be trusted and Nabal was simply defending what belonged to 
him.” 

Chapter twenty-five was awkwardly sandwiched between the constant ongoing 


battle between David and Saul. In chapter twenty-four, David was toying with Saul as he 
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crept upon him and clipped the comer of his robe which was proof that David could have 
taken the life of the reigning king if he chose to do so. In chapter twenty-six, there was 
another example of David taunting Saul by entering into his camp, taking his spear and 
water jug, yet sparing his life. When comparing the three chapters there is a central theme 
of David’s desire to do the right thing regardless of how he was treated, mistreated or 
stalked by Saul to kill him. Therefore, one can ponder the question, was it God’s will for 
David to take the life of Nabal? 

The twenty-fifth chapter opened with the acknowledgment of the death of Samuel 
and introduced a rich sheep shearer named Nabal who was married to Abigail. David, 
Abigail and Nabal were the main opening characters in the scene. The text suggested that 
Abigail and Nabal were polar opposites, both physically and spiritually. Abigail, 
beautiful, discerning, of good understanding, was wise and feared the Lord. In 
researching the name, Abigail, consists of two elements in the Hebrew abi, and gil. Abi 
means father, gi/ means to rejoice or be glad.” When combining both elements the basic 
meaning of the name becomes father of joy. The Jones Dictionary of Old Testament 
Proper Names refers to Abigail as father of exultation.”* Further noted, the meaning of 
Abigail’s name suggested that she was wise by the relationship she had with the Father. 

In contrast to wisdom, you have the term foolish. Nabal was identified as mean, 
foolish, churlish and one who had no spiritual relationship with God. The root meaning of 


Nabal is wilts, which suggest failure. The Hebrew translation of the name is kesil, which 
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literally means fool. In biblical text the fool was equated to one who does not fear the 
Lord, lacks reverence or relationship with God and one who knows nothing of wisdom. 

Tension increased in the text when Nabal denied a request to support David and 
his men. Nabal was defying the normal convention because hospitality was an accepted 
obligation of the East.” Jesus too had sharp words for a man whose hospitality was mean 
and grudging.”° Sheep shearing times were like a harvest festival, when generosity and 
giving were the order of the day.”’ Further, according to the culture during the time of the 
text, Nabal’s rejection equated David to that of a runaway slave.”* As a result of the 
denial, David and his soldiers were en route to completely annihilate Nabal and his 
troops. The tension of the polar opposites, Nabal and Abigail, pushed her into full 
operation. Nabal refused to show favor on David and his men, which was a foolish, 
inconsiderate act. Yet, out of obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom, and leadership, 
Abigail initiated a plan to counter the refusal of her husband. Abigail gathered goods to 
serve as a method to intercede the apparent demise of her husband and his troops. 

In delving deeper into these characteristics portrayed by Abigail, the Hebrew root 
word for wisdom is Sophos, which means learned.*” The Greek meaning of wisdom was 


used to decipher or obtain an understanding of what was ethically right for daily life.*° 
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The translation of wisdom is inexact; it suggests experienced and competent mastery of 
life and its various problems.*' The Merriam-Webster Collegiate Dictionary defined wise 
as the characterization of wisdom; marked by deep understanding, keen discernment and 
a capacity for sound judgment. Wise suggests great understanding of people and of 
situations and unusual discernment and judgment in dealing with them. The act of being 
wise also referred to the ability to smooth over disputes in the congregation. 

According to Richard Osmer, wise judgment was crucial to good leadership. 
Osmer argued that wise judgment “interpret episodes, situations and contexts in three 
interrelated ways: recognition of the relevant ...events and circumstances, discernment of 
the moral ends at stake, determination of the effective means to achieve [goals].”°” 

Alyce McKenzie captured wisdom as guidance. The Hebrew translation of 
guidance is tahbulot, which means to steer. In her book, Preaching Biblical Wisdom, 
McKenzie compared the process of steering to the Nile River, which provided a set of 
steering strategies to navigate through life.*’ Ultimately, Alyce suggested that when one 
operated in wisdom they were aware of what to avoid, what to approach, incorporating 
flexibility, the ability to make on the spot decisions and the ability to discern what is best 
for the current situation.** 

Proverbs 9:10 state the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Being fearful 


carries the connotation of reverence, which suggests that in order to obtain the basic level 
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of wisdom one must possess a reverence for God. One must recognize and acknowledge 
His sovereign power and embrace His characteristics. When embracing the 
characteristics of God, one is accepting His being, attributes and existence. As one 
accepts His being and existence, the reality of God is enhanced which leads to wisdom. 
As an individual operates in wisdom, they strengthen the innate skill of discernment. For 
example, king Solomon gave multiple examples throughout his tenure of his ability to 
make wise decisions. The ability to discern is a powerful characteristic and has multiple 
components. 

Two words are provided by the Greek translation of discernment, anakrino and 
diakrino. Anakrino means to examine or judge closely whereas, diakrino means to 
separate out, to investigate or examine.’ According to the Collegiate Dictionary there are 
several types of discernment, which include discrimination, perception, penetration, 
insight and acumen.*° Discrimination of discernment means you have the ability to 
distinguish and select what is true, appropriate or excellent.*’ For example, if you have 
developed a listening ear for excellent music in various genres you discern based off of 
discrimination.** Perception discernment was often reflective of human sympathies the 
ability to decipher ones motives.” Further, penetration discernment is reflective of 


searching the mind which goes beyond what is obvious or superficial which means one 
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has the ability to look past smiling faces and understand that deception lies beneath.“ 
There is insight discernment, which suggests the ability to understand and sympathize, 
such as the struggles of the homeless.*! Finally, acumen discernment is a combination of 
penetration with keen practical judgment.” 

In observing Abigail’s actions, discernment was fully operational. Abigail 
realized the urgency of the situation and immediately took action to implement a life 
saving strategy. She was propelled into action, in a hastened state to assist in saving the 
lives of Nabal and the troops. The urgency of the situation was indicated by the fact that 
she made haste, which was referenced four times in the chapter.° Further, the question 
could be raised, what did Abigail hear when the report was given by the servant? Abigail 
received the same report as the servant, yet the actions of the two were very different. 
Although Abigail was advised to think the problem through, she ignored the suggestion 
from the servant and began to act immediately. Abigail realized through discernment that 
timing was critically important and thinking the problem through was not the best method 
to implement a solution to the problem. 

Although Abigail and the servant heard the same report, one listened in the 
natural, whereas, the other heard through the spirit of discernment. Abigail operated in 
acumen discernment and she reflected beyond the obvious or superficial report that was 
given and she understood the depth of the actions that needed to be taken. As a result, a 


strategy was developed with keen practical judgment. 
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Wisdom and discernment were also accompanied by humility as Abigail 
approached David. Humility was presented by the way in which Abigail approached, 
spoke and honored David. At the initial greeting, Abigail humbled herself to the ground 
and fell on her face at David’s feet, which was a sign of respect, honor and reverence. 
Scholars argued that the action could have indicated inferiority of women during the time 
period, an indication of her belief in his future kingship,” or an ordinary title of respect, 
like sir. Further, she referred to him by the Greek term Ayrios *° lord meaning master, 
one with power or ruler.”” 

The Oxford English Dictionary raised another perspective through the etymology 
of the word lord. The word lord can be traced to the Old English word hiGford or 
hlafweard, which means “bread keeper or loaf ward, an individual who provided food for 
his followers.”** In examining the text, David asked Nabal to show favor by providing 
sustenance during their day of feast or day of plenty. David was acting as Alajord, 
seeking bread for his followers. Abigail through discernment and humility addressed 
David in the role that he was seeking to fulfill for his troops—lord, one who provides 
food for his followers. The wisdom of Abigail was also presented by the way she offered 


the gifts to David as a gift from God of his answered prayer. 
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Additionally, humility was portrayed by the terminology she used in referring to 
herself—maidservant, a female servant or slave. Humility prevented her from being 
introduced as the wife of Nabal, influential sheep shearer in the land of Maon, instead, 
her status was reduced to servant, one willing to serve the man of God. Interestingly, she 
presented herself humbly, a maidservant, and one of low status, yet she attempted to 
alleviate the problem by taking the responsibility of the actions of her foolish husband. 
One could question if Abigail was a mere maidservant, how could she be held 
responsible for the rejection given to David? Therefore, Abigail’s humble action gained 
David’s attention. 

Further, the humility of her position and role was a process of exaltation and 
reverence to David. As Abigail continued in conversation with David, she displayed 
obedience to the God in David’s life. The obedience became obvious as Abigail honored 
David as a man of God and the fact that God granted David victory and success in battle. 
Abigail proclaimed that evil would not be found in him for the balance of his days, his 
enemies would not prosper and that David would be the ruler over Israel. Additionally, in 
verse 26, Abigail affirmed that she was on a mission for God to prevent David from 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

Abigail gave two reasons why the future king should not take the life of Nabal, 
the foolish one: God could be trusted to deal with the enemies of the leader (v. 29) and in 
the event that David took Nabal’s life there would be repercussions such as remorse and 


lost of mental peace (v. 31).” Additionally, Abigail argued that as a leader, David was 
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responsible for upholding integrity.°° According to verses 30 and 31, Abigail informed 
David once he reached king status, he did not want an incident such as the death of Nabal 
to ruin his reputation as king. ‘ 

The order to kill Nabal was morally wrong and would have been disastrous for 
David because Nabal was David’s fellow Judean. David Payne argued, “one violent 
attack by David on a well-known Judean citizen would almost certainly cost him the 
throne and might well have led to his instant betrayal of Saul.”°’ The New Bible 
Commentary suggested that had David attacked a local farmer, it would have been 
difficult from him to win support from the tribe of Judah.” 

Finally, the leadership skills of Abigail must be acknowledged as well. Although, 
she was not identified as a minister in the text her leadership skills had a ministerial 
connotation. The assessment of Abigail’s actions was based off of the change or 
conversion that occurred with David. His intentions were to completely destroy Nabal 
and his men. By the verbal exchange, Abigail further acknowledged God in David and 
the fact that she was a servant of God. She was simply acting as a conduit between 
David’s prayer and God’s answer. Further, the same parallel can be raised as a conduit 
between David’s kingships. David had been anointed to be king and was on the targeted 
path. Yet, if he avenged Nabal out of his desire and not God’s command, it could tarnish 
his reputation. Therefore, Abigail was presented before him to serve as a conduit to 


prevent him from unnecessary bloodshed. Abigail’s mission was to encourage David to 
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stay the course of kingship and continue in obedience to God. Although, not an ordained 
minister, Abigail was called to deliver a word to one of God’s children to encourage him 
to stay focused to his designated call. Abigail ministered to him, and as a result of the 
delivered word, all was saved and forgiven. As a result of the delivered word, David had 
a change of heart. Robert Polzin argued that to serve as a conduit was an act, which saved 
David from himself.** Polzin further elaborated by stating that in chapters 24-26, David 
refrained from violence against an enemy, which gained him favor in the sight of others. 

In summary, Abigail was chosen as the practical model of one who exercised 
spiritual disciplines. Other prophets or iconic biblical characters such as Elijah, Moses or 
Abraham could have been used. However, the author sought a female biblical character 
whose disciplines were well defined through actions and deeds. Therefore, Abigail was 
selected as the model. Further, Abigail was chosen because her service within ministry 
was undisputable. She was propelled to serve in a dire situation. Abigail operated in 
spiritual wisdom in the time of distress, which allowed her to save the life of her husband 
and his troops. Moreover, she served as the conduit to prevent David from unnecessary 
bloodshed. In evaluating Abigail’s experience one could surmise that her wisdom and 
excellent leadership skills were instrumental in the decision making process. 

Abigail’s usage of obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom and leadership 
served as a testament that she lived a well-disciplined life. Additionally, self-discovery 
played a critical role in the decisions she made and the actions that were displayed. 
Although the text does not specifically indicate that Abigail prayed, self-denied or 


studied, her name indicates that she had a relationship with the Father. Therefore, it was 
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suggested that because of the relationship with the Father, she had active communion 
with God. Again, text does not specifically indicate that Abigail spent three hours a day 
studying God’s word, but in order to have a relationship with the Father, one must know 
Him, His character and His attributes. 

Furthermore, one may ponder on the self-discovery experiences of Abigail. What 
did she learn about herself during this exchange? Or what previous self-discovery 
moments had she undergone to understand the importance of acting in haste. The author 
suggests that even though Abigail displayed stellar attributes and made excellent 
decisions in this instance, that was not always her story. The argument was raised 
because at one point in her life, Abigail made an unwise decision in marrying Nabal, a 
fool. Was she drawn to Nabal’s wealth, accomplishments, or socio-economic status? Was 
her biological clock constantly ticking in her ear, which forced her to make an unwise 
decision? Or was she reaching the age of maturity and society was dictating the time for 
marriage? Unfortunately, the text does not reveal these answers. However, one can 
surmise, that at some point in Abigail’s life she made an unwise decision in marrying 
Nabal. Yet, in the text obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom and leadership were 
prevalent within her life. The author posits that at some point self-discovery and spiritual 
disciplines played a role in ushering Abigail from a place of making unwise decision to 
obedience, discernment, humility, wisdom and leadership, all of which pushed her to 
being an effective leader who provided service to the man of God. One may ponder, how 
can individuals develop such a well-disciplined life? According to 2 Peter, the first 
chapter verses 3-11, he explained the necessary ingredients in developing a well- 


disciplined life. 
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The 2 epistle of Peter was written from a teaching learning perspective according 
to several scholars. Peter wrote to inform the young developing church of truth, error, and 
consequences if they did not adhere to the call of God.” Peter, therefore, wrote the 2 
epistle with the desire to inform believers of the truth based on the Christian faith, false 
prophets, eternal life and death.°° During the time period of the text, the church had 
begun to experience the contradiction of the truth of the gospel and Peter wrote the 2 
Epistle to set the record straight. The epistle was viewed as a “valuable window of the 
struggling church,” the moral components of belief and fidelity and the passion for truth 
displayed by the author.*° 

Steven Kraftchick argued that Second Peter was written to remind the reader that 
Jesus, the Savior had come and through his presence the gift of salvation was available to 
all who believed.”” Salvation during the time of the text suggested deliverance from 
trouble; the enemy and it carried the idea of health and safety.*® Therefore, one can easily 
understand why and how the title, Savior, applied to Jesus Christ. Within the epistle, 
three commodities were raised when trusting Jesus, which included righteousness, grace 
and peace.*’ According to Peter, these commodities were ever so present when one has 
faith and established a relationship with Christ. Peter further argued that faith helped the 


Believer to trust in the power of God. As a believer experienced the power of God, they 
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realized that power produced “life and godliness” (verse 3). As a believer everything was 
provided, nothing needed to be added. Further, Peter stated that not only does God give 
everything needed for life, but He also provided assurance through His “precious 
promises” (verses 4). 

Gene Green in Jude and Second Peter argued that there were two foundational 
values of the era, which were life and duty, and these values were most essential for self- 
existence and social existence.” C. H. Holland posits that Peter’s interest was not on men 
becoming divine, but on the moral transformation.°' Holland further argued that moral 
transformation led to godlike characteristics, which served as a moral escape from moral 
corruption.” Wolters joined the argument by indicating that the focus of the Epistle was 
on acquisition of moral character not immortality. 

Scholars argued the authorship of the book. Some stated Peter was the author 
while other critics believed a disciple of Peter who used his name wrote it. Ernst Kiihl 
believed 2 Peter 1:3; 3-18 were the authentic letter. Several authors debated that the 
authorship was shared amongst 2 Peter and Jude. Kuhl argued more specifically that 
chapter two was exclaimed from Jude.” Several authors agreed that strong parallels were 
obvious between 2 Peter and Jude. Three major explanations for the literary affinity 


between Jude and 2 Peter were made such as Jude and 2 Peter were dependent upon a 
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common source. Jude was dependent on 2 Peter and 2 Peter was dependent on Jude.® 
The epistle of 2 Peter and Jude has parallels as it relates to the language, style and 
thought. 

The authorship of the 2 Epistle was defined in chapter one the first verse where 
Peter indicated that he was an apostle of Jesus Christ, Simeon Peter and a slave.°’ The 
combined name Simeon Peter was a reflection of the “earliest memory of the fisherman 
who became the foundation for the life of the church.”®* The identification of the author 
was further validated by various experiences with Jesus such as the Sermon on the 
Mount. Further, the authenticity was verified by making the connection with Paul, a 
fellow laborer in the field.” Despite the identification markers provided by Peter, 
scholars questioned the authenticity of the letter.” However, by the fourth century, 2 
Peter was embraced as an authentic letter from the apostle.” 

The audience of 2 Peter was the widely scattered Christians of Asia Minor with 


provinces of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia.” However, the letter was 
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most likely addressed to those located in the provinces of Asia Minor.” It was believed 
that the letter was sent to a specific church, although the identity was not revealed.” 
Further, the letter was addressed to “those who have received a faith as precious as ours” 
and closed with a doxology as opposed to final greetings. ”° Ultimately, the letter was 
addressed to people of faith. Central themes were introduced in 1 Peter and as he moved 
to the 2 epistle, he began to address more specific concerns such as false prophets that 
had invaded the church.”” 

Ultimately, 2 Peter addressed the challenges regarding spiritual beliefs and the 
suggestion of abandonment of societal expectations. ’* The challenges focused on human 
freedom, responsibility to God and God’s provenance.” The topics raised in 2 Peter were 
present in the community of faith and in order to overcome these challenges, a method of 
reformation needed establishing and implemented.*° 2 Peter served as the model of 
reformation because the author was capable or relating to the challenges as well as the 
need for reformation.*! In essence Peter held the church accountable to its moral 


responsibility based off of past encounters.* 
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The proposed time of the writing of the epistle is the latter end of the first century, 
which was supported by the acknowledgement of the lapse of the apostolic generation 
(3:4), a reference of collection of Paul’s letters (3:15-16) and the style and language of 
the text. The New King James Version Study Bible posits that the Epistle was most 
likely dated between A. D. 64-67 and most likely written from Rome.™ 

Peter used the rhetorical construction called sorites by organizing the virtues by a 
linking or chaining techniques where the second member of each pair was repeated as the 
first member of the pair that follows.®° Sorites created a necessary reliance among the 
virtues, which served as a demonstration “how the faith that God has established among 
them should naturally result in a moral life.*° Gene Green further added that sorites were 
a set of statements, proceeded with step by step logic upon a succession of disputable 
facts which brought a thought to a dramatic conclusion with each statement picking up on 
the last key word (or phrase) of the preceding one.*’ The chaining technique was used 
throughout the epistle and used as a method of binding the text. The binding of the virtue 
list created one thought about the Christian moral life. With faith at the beginning and 
love at the end, the author, therefore, implied a natural flow from faith to love.®* The life 


of the virtue became a requirement for and a result of faithful existence.® 
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Some scholars suggest that verses 3-11 follow a “standard homiletic pattern in 
Jewish and early Christian lecture” called pseudepigrapha which was intended to 
summarize the message of the teacher as a method of preservation or legacy, even after 
the teacher’s demise.” 

The pattern consisted of three parts including: a historical or theological opening, ethical 
teaching and a conclusion, which promised salvation or judgment.”! 

The author encouraged four basic ideas which include: the return of Christ as 
judge was not a myth (1:16-21); Christians should continue to believe despite the fact that 
the promises had not been fulfilled (3:8-10); the belief that God does not intervene with 
human affairs, meaning there would be future judgment on humans once Christ returned 
(3:5-7) and that the moral code of conduct should be based according to the word of God 
CAg* 

Common themes within the epistle included holy living, refuting false teachings 
and sanctification.” The purpose of the themes were to helps believers to distinguish 
truth from error, discipleship to Christ means separation from immortality, encouraged 
Christians not to be imitators of arrogance displayed by false teachings, encouraged 
believers to remain faithful to the truth of the faith and encouraged readers to be patient 


as it related to the return of the Lord.”* 
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Peter elaborated by informing Christians that a well-disciplined life begins with 
understanding the nature of God. In focusing on the nature of God, Christians 
acknowledged and agreed that God is a Spirit and He is to be worshipped in Spirit and in 
truth (John 4:24). As a spirit He cannot be killed or destroyed.” God is eternal and self- 
sufficient and is in need of nothing.”° Psalms 102:24, “In the beginning you laid the 


7 ; ‘ 
”°7 God is a Triune 


foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of your hands. 
God, One God, yet three persons, Father, Son and the Holy Spirit; an immutable God 
who does not change. He is omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent. He is everywhere, 
at all times and all knowing. Further, the very attributes of God are holiness, 
righteousness, truth, faithful, living merciful and gracious. Once a believer understands, 
accepts God’s attributes and nature, they begin the walk of faith. Faith means one has 
become fully committed to the teachings of Christ. 

According to the Bible Knowledge Commentary, faith was the foundational 
quality for Christian living, one must believe in Christ as Savior and trust in His Word.”® 
According to Hebrews 12:2, God was the author of our faith, which means He is the 


captain, leader or perfecter of our salvation.” Faith (pistis) refers to the act of fidelity or 


trust rather than the content of belief.'°° William H. Curtis in Faith: Learning to Live 
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Without Fear argued that the staple and foundation of spirituality hinges on faith.'°! With 
faith as the foundation and the staple of spirituality, it grants access to God’s grace or 
entrance into His kindness.'”’ Curtis further argued that the challenge in spirituality is 
that Christians do not live by faith.’ 

If we lived by faith, we could truly overcome weaknesses, triumph over 

temptation, learn to look at ourselves differently and live victorious. What 

separates most of us from fulfilling the will of God is faith. What blocks most of 

us from receiving all the promises is faith.'°* 

The Bible Exposition Commentary furthered argued that being born into the 
Christian family means completeness—everything needed was provided.’” The analogy 
of a new born baby was given which indicated that a child had everything needed for 


‘°° The child simply needed to grow and 


life—all of the equipment was provided at birth. 
the same holds true for Christians. '°’ Just as the child posse’s specific genetic structure 
that determined how he or she grows, so does the believer. The genetic trait for growth as 
a Christian was developed through application of spiritual diligence and discipline. 


Warren Wiersbe suggested that growth within the genetic structure of a Christian 


was comparable of a father and child relationship. Qualities were developed, as another 
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quality was being utilized or exercised.'°* Therefore, Peter directed the reader to seven 
characteristics: goodness, knowledge, self-control, perseverance, godliness, brotherly 
kindness and love. When focusing on the seven characteristics, they were interdependent 
with spiritual disciplines. For example, study enhanced knowledge, self-denial promoted 
self-control and prayer created a pure heart. 

The term goodness was used interchangeable as virtue or moral excellence 
according to many scholars. With faith being the foundational core, goodness is added as 
virtue. Greek philosophers indicated that virtue meant “the fulfillment of a thing.”!” 
Therefore, philosophers concluded that the virtue in the Christians life was not polishing 
human qualities, but producing divine qualities that made the person more like Jesus 
Christ.'”° Steven Kraftchick further argued that virtue was “a practice, not just an 
admirable trait.”''! In order to practice virtue, an understanding or knowledge of 
implementation was necessary.'!* Hellenistic’s placed heavy emphasis on virtue because 
they believed that good actions required proper understanding.’ 

In order to be more like Jesus, one must know Him. In searching the depths of 
Peter’s writing and the instructions that was given to the young church, the initial 
instruction informed believers that everything needed for godly living was provided by 


the knowledge of God, the Father through Jesus the Son. In examining the word 
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knowledge, it is reflective of intellectual pursuits. However, spiritual knowledge comes 
from the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and is supported by and through the Word of God. 
Therefore, Peter linked virtue; good divine quality, to knowledge. In the Greek ethical 
list, virtue was generally the first in the pecking order.''* However, in the text, Kraftchick 
argued that faith replaced knowledge, as the foundation of ethics and knowledge became 
the means by which “faith’s convictions were transformed into effective practices.”"!° 

In the Greek language, the verb for knowledge is epiginosis. The word study of 
epiginosis, e-p-i means upon and ginosis means to know. In essence, the word evolved 
into the meaning upon knowing, gathering or obtaining insight.'!® According to Kenneth 
Wuest, a noted New Testament Greek scholar, he defined the term as full, perfect, precise 
knowledge.'!” Weust further offered that knowledge in this text spoke to knowledge 
gained by experience consisting of a study of God as well as a personal relationship with 
Him through the indwelling gift of the Holy Spirit.’'’ Authors Daniel Archea and Howard 
Hamilton argued that knowledge in the text was referencing a philosophical knowledge 
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or discernment of God’s will and purpose of the worl The Pulpit Commentary 


recognized the detailed practical lifestyle as practical knowledge or discernment.'”° In 
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order to walk or operate in discernment or practical knowledge one must be obedient to 
the will of God. Further, it is the culmination of the heart, mind, character and 
knowledge.’”’ 

Knowledge was couple with self-control and was noted as one of the operable 
characteristics in the service of God. Self-control was defined as the refusal to yield to 
greed or excess according to Lawrence Richards. '”” Kraftchick agreed with Richards in 
that self-control was the ability to avoid excess or to refrain from one’s physical and 
mental desires. Further Kraftchick added that self-control was the equivalent of self- 
discipline.'”* The utilization of self-control removed weaknesses and imparted strength. 
Enkrateian is the Greek term, also known as self-government or having one’s passion 
under control.'** According to Plato’s Republic, self-control was the organizational 
structure for the various sub-egos within the human personality, which helped to 


25 The claim was made that one sub- 


understand the principles of inner, self-government. 
ego took leadership within the personality strand and all other sub-egos followed the 
targeted path of the leader. Proverbs supported the model by stating “He that that no rule 


over his own spirit is like a city that is broken and without walls.”'”° Also, 2 Timothy 1:7, 
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stated, “For God did not give us a spirit of timidity, but a spirit of power, of love and of 
self-discipline. 

Self-control was connected to endurance, which in Greek philosophical 
instruction often pertained to perseverance.'”’ Once governance was established within 
virtues of Christian living, one could properly access and manage self-control. After self- 
control, Christians developed the trait of perseverance. Perseverance in the Greek, 
hypomenén, means studying under constant or steadfast endurance under adversity 
without giving up.'** The practice of self-control resulted in patient endurance through a 
conscious submission of human will to the holy will of God which developed reverence 
and piety towards God.'”? Warren Wiersbe indicated that patience dealt with the ability to 
endure difficult circumstances.'*° Self-control, however, dealt with the pleasures of life, 
whereas, patience focused on the pressures and problems of life.'*’ Therefore, people 
who yielded to pleasures were not disciplined to handle pressures of life.” 3” Green 
argued that Peter was not focusing on endurance in the midst of hardships; instead, Peter 
was encouraging the reader to endure morally through the pressures of temptation.’* 
Further, Green argued that the capacity to endure was linked to courage; therefore, 


supporting the notion that Peter was encouraging the church to be courageous in their 
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belief as related to the return of Christ, despite the opposition of the false prophets. '* 


Kraftchick agreed with Green and further suggested that the author possibly included 
perseverance, endurance or patience as it related to the second coming of Christ.'*’ The 
recommendation to persevere would combat the opponents who ridiculed the idea of 
Jesus’ return. 

Peter identified these traits as building blocks and as a result self-control and 
perseverance led the individual to a place of appreciation or godliness (eusebeia). In the 
original Greek, the word godliness meant to worship well.'*° According to Greek ethics, 
godliness was one who showed honor to the gods, the state and ones ancestors or 
family.'*’ As a Christian who expressed godliness, the individual sought to do the will of 
God and the welfare of others.'** One living in contrast to godliness was one who was 
ungodly. According to the writing of Peter and the argument of Kraftchick, the ungodly 
or impious would be punished for their actions.’*’ Kraftchick further argued that the Lord 
would rescue the righteous from the ungodly environment. '*° Godliness, and concern for 


others, spilled into the characteristics of brotherly kindness. Brotherly kindness, the 
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Greek translation is philadelphian, a fervent practical caring for others. '*' “Let brotherly 
love continue” ’”’ and “Be kindly affectionate one to another with brotherly love are 
scriptural references that supports the term.”'* According to 1 John 5:12, when the 
affection of love was displayed amongst our brothers and sisters it served as evidence of 
God’s children. 

Peter closed with the characteristic of love, which indicated that all of the other 
characteristics were built upon it. The Pulpit Commentary argued that none of these 
graces can stand alone, but each were gradually formed in the soul and strengthened each 
other.“ It was Thomas Merton who argued that it was difficult to love unless one had 
encountered God.'*’ Merton stated that through solitude, God’s transforming mercy was 
experienced and love was perfected. '“° The lack of these traits according to Peter resulted 
in spiritual blindness. Blindness according to Kraftchick indicated a lack of spiritual 
understanding and the contrast of near sightedness was irrelevant if one was blind.'*’ 


J. B. Mayor further added that a blind person might also be too short sighted to see what 


was real.'48 
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Peter concluded by informing the reader that if they displayed these virtues and 
truly possessed these traits, they had true knowledge of Christ.'*? Kraftchick further 
stressed that the virtues served as “enablers to the Christian life to be meaningful and 
effective as witnesses of truth to God’s redemptive acts in Christ.”°° 

As Christians we should posses agape love as Jesus did when He died on Calvary 
for the sins of the world. Furthermore, exercising the spiritual discipline of prayer can 
strengthen these characteristics. Since faith served as the core characteristic, so does 
prayer as the core spiritual discipline. Goodness, knowledge, self-control, perseverance, 
godliness, brotherly kindness and love can all be increased or magnified through the 
power of prayer. 

The epistle of Peter was chosen because Peter provided the practical steps 
necessary for moral Christian living. The moral steps provided by Peter were comparable 
to the spiritual disciplines that were used in the study. For example, self-denial is 
comparable to exercising self-control. The knowledge of God and Christ is obtained by 
the study of his word. Prayer is the foundational glue necessary for implementing a moral 
Christian lifestyle. Although Paul was credited for writing a large portion of the New 
Testament, Peter offered a strong argument as related to living morally through spiritual 
disciplines. Ultimately, Peter argued that if the moral characteristics of faith, goodness, 
knowledge, self-control, perseverance, godliness, brotherly kindness and love were 
obtained, they would push the Christian to effective and productive moral lifestyles. 

James, the brother of Jesus, wrote the epistle based on practical living, when 


telling Christians they should pray about everything, he provided sound practical doctrine 
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based on the relationship established with Jesus while on earth. The book of James 
opened encouraging Christians to ask or pray for wisdom if they did not possess it 

The book of James validates the belief as he elaborated on the impact of prayer 
within the life of a Christian. James argued that the spiritual discipline of prayers kept the 
Christian humble, honest, protected and delivered. Jesus encouraged Christians to trust 
prayer in every circumstance according to James 5:13. William H. Curtis preached a 
series on the book of James in which he elaborated extensively on the discipline of 
prayer. Curtis posed that prayer was a method of insulation through challenging seasons. 
Further, he argued that prayer as insulation blocked, covered, and prevented. As a 
preventive method, prayer presented detours, hurts, damages and pain. Curtis taught that 
prayer was not passive; instead, it performed by shifting, stirring, seeking, sealing and 
launching attacks if needed. Therefore, Curtis concluded that Christians should pray over 
every situation because prayer is a remedy to Christian’s who are stuck. 

Therefore, as associate ministers strive to effectively serve, the discipline of 
prayer should be a demonstrative action within their lives. Peter provided the moral 
model of Christian living, which required specific principles or rules for rightful conduct. 
In order to implement the rules or principles the believer must be disciplined to read, 
study and pray in order to gain an understanding of God and His expectations. 
Furthermore, if the believer seeks to assist, lead, guide or serve others, it is mandatory to 


be able to pull from an inner well that has been properly nourished which will result in a 


free flowing ministry. 
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Historical Foundations Paper 

There are many who live in the mountains and behave as if they 

were in towns; they are wasting their time. It is possible to be a 

solitary in one’s mind while living in a crowd of their own thought. 

John Chryssavgis 

In researching the historical perspectives of spiritual disciplines and self- 
discovery there are multiple religious movements and individuals who contributed to its 
development. Of course, there is the biblical writ that yields examples of prophets, desert 
dwellers and Jesus himself paints a vivid picture of what it means to self-discover and 
implement spiritual disciplines. To add to the historical biblical perspective, we have 
known religious movements such as the Tertullian, Desert Fathers and Mothers, 
Benedictine Order, Mervavian and Pietist. Each movement displayed prominent founders 
and followers, which aided in the development and utilization of spiritual disciplines and 
self-discovery. 

Within the religious movement various terminology developed which provided 
insight as it related to the way of life and lifestyles incorporated by the various religious 
sect. For example, the term monasticism is defined as the complete and total devotion of 
spiritual work by denouncing the world.'*? Hesychasm was another relevant term, which 
originated with the Desert Fathers and Mothers and it was the practice of “interior silence 


and continual prayers.”’** Acesticism was used in reference to the implementation of 
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spiritual disciplines and self-discovery and is defined as the practice of self-denial to 
promote the Kingdom of God.'** 

According to Chryssavgis, there were three types of monasticism that developed 
in Egypt, which included the astute life of a hermit, the cenobitic life, and the semi- 
hermitic life.’°° A hermit was a term applied to a Christian who lived an eremitic, prayer 
focused life. This lifestyle was developed out of religious convictions. According to Tom 
Licence, in the 11 century, hermit living became recognized as a legitimate independent 
pathway to salvation.'”° Its group setting identified the coenobitic community. Cenobites 
provided wise counsel and were a group of nuns and monks who lived in monasteries that 


157 : 
The semi- 


spent their days alone with short periods of daily communal prayers. 
hermitic group was responsible for the compilation of Apophthegmata Patrum (Sayings 
of the Desert Fathers).'** Desert Fathers marked the beginning of Christian monasticism. 
The initial model of Christian monasticism was found in the scriptures and made 
reference to the Nazarites and the prophets of Israel. Nazarites were persons who 
voluntarily separated themselves to the Lord by making vows to refrain from wine and/or 
strong drink such as wine from vinegar or liquor of grapes. ” Other vows included not 


eating from the vine tree, from the kernels, and not cutting their hair during the period of 


separation. 
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According to biblical writ, the prophets of Israel were participants in separation so 
they could effectively carry the message of repentance. Some prophets were forced in 
seclusion while others lived in communities. Noted Old Testament biblical prophets who 
exercised separation included Enoch, Melchizedek, Elijah and Elisha. They all upheld 
Christian monastic views one of which was separation to the Lord or a hermit lifestyle. 
The most noted New Testament prophets were John the Baptist, Paul, and Jesus Christ. 
Paul practiced celibacy, which encouraged men and women to remain unmarried so they 
could be completely free to do the work of the Lord (1 Cor 7). And finally, Jesus’, “man 
shall not live by bread alone” (Mt 4:4) experience cannot go unmentioned. It was through 
40 days of fasting in the desert that believers were equipped with the necessary tools to 
handle temptation, overcome religious manipulation and how to accurately access the 
political overtones, which present themselves. 

One of the earliest noted religious movements was called Tertullian. Quintus 
Septimius Florens Tertullianus was a Roman Christian author who held several titles 
including the Father of Latin Christianity who promoted a Trinitarian theology'®° and The 
Father of Western theology.'®' As the chief founder of Latin theology who preceded 
Augustine, he upheld strict spiritual disciplines, which led him to adopt Montanism.’” 
Montanism relied heavily on the gift of prophecy. These prophets were noted for 


practicing the spiritual discipline of fasting and praying which equipped them to share the 
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revelation.’ Montanism consumed the Roman Empire prior to the legality of 
Christianity and had its reign in history between the second and sixth centuries. The 
movement had similar views to Christian doctrine and was parallel to Pentecostalism, 
Apostolic Reformation and the Charismatic movement.'™ 

In researching the disciplines of self-denial, prayer and the study of God’s word, 
the lifestyles of the Desert Fathers and Mothers laid the true foundation for these 
disciplines. Desert Fathers and Mothers were called hermits, cenobites, monks and 
ascetics who migrated to the deserts of Egypt around the third century A. D. as a method 
of segregating themselves to grow closer to God.’ According to John Chryssavgis, the 
Desert Fathers and Mothers departed for the desert to learn discipline.’ 

The monks fled to the desert for a place of solitude in search of God and they 
experienced and embraced abandonment. In their estimation the flight to the desert was a 
signification of death.'°’ Therefore, in an abandoned place of solitude, the Desert Fathers 
and Mothers were afforded the opportunity to die to all things that were not of God.'® 


They could die to self, die to temptation and die to reality." The monks believed that 
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through the process of death to self, they would find God. As a result, the desert place 
became their invitation to transfiguration.'”° Their transfiguration became 
A place of spiritual revolution, not of personal retreat; a place of inner protest, not 
outward peace; a place of deep encounter, not of superficial escape. It is a place of 


repentance, not recuperation. Living in the desert does not mean living without 
people; it means living for God."”! 


Chryssavgis argued that one does not need “to go to the desert, but [one] have to go 
through the desert” because it is a necessary stage on the spiritual journey.’” The desert 
experience may be a divorce, suffering, sickness or other traumatic experience which 
pushes one to an experience that helps one to see, understand, acknowledge and 
appreciate God. 

The Desert Fathers and Mothers became known for their sayings which developed 
in four stages: the transmission, transition from oral to a written tradition, the 
development and the revision of theses sayings.'” Each of these sayings was categorized 
under the headings of prayer, humility, and obedience.'”* The sayings were developed 
based on the ascetic lifestyles and close communion with God.” Desert Fathers and 
Mothers chose a life of irene acento: meaning they renounced all pleasures in life 


that provided comfort.'”° 
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The Sayings of the Desert Fathers and Mothers included 1,202 sayings attributed 
to 27 Abbas (Fathers) and three Ammas (Mothers).'”’ The most noted Desert Fathers and 
Mothers included Abbas Arsenius, Poemen, Macarius of Egypt, Moses—The Black and 
Amma Syncletica of Alexandria.'” 

Paul of Thebes is identified as the first hermit monk to migrate to the Egyptian 
desert and for establishing the tradition of monastic asceticism and contemplation.'” The 
main practices of ascesism included prayer, fasting and repentance. The consistent and 
overarching theme of the Desert Fathers and Mothers encouraged people simply to be 
“what you [were] called to be!”!®° 

Antony of Egypt was known as the father and founder of the desert 
monasticism.’®' According to Douglas Burton-Christie, Antony the Great became known 
as the monk who launched the Desert Fathers movement.'*’Antony was known for his 
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continued sacrifice and entering into a place of deep solitude. “~~ He lived an intensified 


ascetic disciplined life in spite of others who lived a more relaxed disciplined life.'** 
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During his increased disciplined practices the rest of the Church was building a 
relationship with the Roman Empire and comprised the things of God.'® 

Antony of Egypt was one of the most noted monks, however, there were other 
desert fathers who contributed greatly to the sayings and disciplines such as Abba 
Arsenius who abandoned a life of palatial wealth, education, and a comfortable lifestyle 
to serve as a monk in Egypt.'*° He was most noted for his austere ascetic practices 
including silence, struggle, spiritual detachment and tears.1°” Forsaking wealth, status, 
education and a comfortable lifestyle for the strict solitude was a polar opposite and 
Arsenius literally shifted from riches to rags.'** Despite the lavish experiences with 
wealth, one of his most noted attributes was that of humility.'® 

Desert Father Pachomius was responsible for establishing rules and structure, 
which included discipline, obedience, manual labor, silence, and fasting and long periods 
of prayer.'”° More specifically, the disciplines included eating in silence; fasting twice a 


week, group prayers, reading several times a day and private periods of daily meditation 


on the scripture.’”’ 
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Abba Macarius was known for his simplicity even amongst the monks. This 
characteristic was displayed mostly during his time of prayer and advice to prayer.” 
Amma Syncletica was the most noted Desert Mothers for her gift in discerning the spirit, 
her teachings and practice of moderation.'”? Although well educated and born into a 
wealthy family, after the death of her parents, she sold all of her belongings, denounced 
the lifestyle she had grown accustomed to and embraced the life of the hermits.” 

According to Abba Alonious, it was the desert experiences that helped one to 
discover their true self and forced individuals to come to terms with self.!7° “It is through 
stillness, silence, attentiveness and watchfulness that one comes into self-knowledge.”!”° 
Abba Alonius further believed that silence connected attitudes and actions and that it was 
fullness, not emptiness, not an absence, but the awareness of a presence.’”” It was through 
the awareness of God one was put into remembrance of Him.'”® 

Another valuable lesson taught by the Desert Fathers and Mothers was the 
controlling passions. Passions or habits were matters that generally dealt with wanting, 


willing, desire and love.'”? The Desert Fathers taught that passions had to be cut off, 


annihilated and separated from the body. In other words, passions were to be conquered 
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and replaced with genuine love and freedom, which introduced a person to 
compassion.””° Monasticism itself was a perpetual labor of conquering passions and 
uprooting them in order to be in a pure and immaculate state, to reserve self before the 
face of God. 

As Desert Fathers and Mothers, they practiced silence and solitude to the greatest 
degree. As they practiced silence and solitude by prayer, study and self-denial, they 
rejected the societal pretenses. As a result of their sacrifice and self-denial, they became 
true to self and to God.””' A reflection of self-denial was that the Desert Fathers and 
Mothers realized that the things that society deemed important was a sharp contrast to the 
things that God deemed important.” Additionally, the rejection of societal importance 
allowed them to know themselves and give back to the world true love as expected by 
God.”°? Love can be given back to the world because it was through the solitude and 
silence that an individual experienced God’s love, His mercy and His grace.””* Thomas 
Merton argued that silence was a death of self, a death of identity, yet a life for Christ 


alone.7°° Merton believed that it was hard to know the love of God without solitude. 
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Further, it was more difficult to love unless the encounter with God had occurred?” 


Through solitude, God’s transforming mercy was experienced and love was perfected.””’ 
According to the beliefs of the Desert Fathers and Mother, the process of 
detachment was critically important in their way of life as well. Detachment was defined 

as the “spiritual capacity to focus on all things, material and others without 
attachment.”*”* The stages of detachment included refinement, transparency, sensitive in 


20° The desert elders 


actions, words and gestures, the practicing of silence and humility. 
believed that humility took the focus off of an individual and placed the focus on service 
to others.”’° Ultimately, the Desert Fathers and Mothers believed that humility portrayed 
the characteristics of satisfaction, sharing, giving and thanksgiving or expressions of 
appreciation.””! 

As Desert Fathers and Mothers became less popular, the Benedictine movement 
began to formulate during the six century. The Benedictine Movement was a Roman 
Catholic religious order, which operated by independent monastic communities, which 
observed the Rule of Saint Benedict. The Rules of Saint Benedict consisted of operating 
in peace, prayer, and work. Within these rules, specific directives pertaining to the 


monk’s lifestyle was clearly defined. The expectations covered all aspects of monk’s 


lifestyle. Under the Benedictine Order, the monks were expected to use moderate speech, 
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but not strict silence, obedience to superiors, offer heart-felt prayers, read the scriptures 
aloud, self-denial of food, extensive clothing, and limited interaction with the outer 
world. The Rules of Benedictine became the standard order for Western Montacism. 

As a hermit Saint Benedict, developed and recognized the difficulties of a solitary 
life.”'* Instead of promoting total solitary, he began to promote a community. Therefore, 
the solemn vows of obedience for a lifelong residence were instituted within the 
monasteries that he developed and governed.”’* The abbots of the monasteries possessed 
supreme power that was bound to law of God and the Rules.”"* Humility, silence, 
obedience and moderation were the core disciplines instituted through the Benedictine 


Order.?'° Benedictine was known as the black monks because of the dark color of their 


6 
garments.”" 


Anslem of Canterbury who was noted for the ontological argument for the 
existence of God, “that which nothing greater can be conceived””!” was a noted monk 
within the Rule of Saint Benedict.”'* Like many other monks, Anslem came from a 


financially secure background. Although, he was not permitted by his father to enter the 
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monastery at an early age, as he desired, yet, his persistence remained and he became a 
monk in his mid-twenties.””” 

The Cistercian Movement developed out of the Benedictine Movement due to a 
monk who grew dissatisfied with the relaxed observance of their abby.””° They desired to 
more closely follow the Rules of Saint Benedict. Therefore, the new movement 
implemented severe ascetism.’”' One of the greatest disciplines, which impacted this 
religious movement, was the re-introduction of manual labor for monks.””’ As a result, 
manual labor amongst the monks assisted in the economic progress in the 12" century.” 
However, this change had repercussions, in that, the monks began to accumulate wealth, 
which resulted in a decline in the utilization of spiritual disciplines.’”* Prior Alberic was 
responsible for returning the movement back to the Benedictine ideal of work and prayer, 
the idea of charity in death and his focus became work, love, prayer and self-denial.?”° 


Frank Laubach reflected of his spiritual growth as he spent quiet time and solitary 


with God while in the Philippines.””° From the experience Frank developed the “Game 
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with Minutes” which was a spiritual exercise that encouraged an individual to have God 
in mind each minute they were awake.””’ During the Benedictine era they focused on the 
concept of work and prayer and Frank learned the lesson of blending the two together.”” 
If prayer is right, everything is right.?”’ 

As a continued search through history, there were many other religious 
movements such as the Poor Clares who flourished in the 13" century, Brothers and 
Sisters of the Common Life, who were popular during the 14” and 15" centuries. The 
Roman Catholics, Morvavian and Puritan Movements all got their start during the 16" 
centuries, whereas, the Holiness Movement was ignited in the 18" century and the 
Keswick in the 19” and 20" centuries. In searching each of these religious movements, 
they all implemented a life of acestism to some degree. They developed their beliefs and 
implemented their sacrifices based on the desire to be close to God by implementing 
spiritual disciplines. Although the disciplines varied, each organization was compelled to 
make a sacrifice and to self-deny which assisted in building spiritual character. 
Fortunately, these movements were influential to the participants as well as others who 
observed. 

Noted pioneers who practiced and implemented spiritual discipline were 
extensive. According to Augustine, after reading the life of Saint Antony of the Desert, 


he converted his life to Christianity, devoted himself to serving God, practiced priesthood 
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and celibacy.”*’ Additionally, his wealth and possessions were sold to the poor and the 
family home was converted into a monastery.””' Further in Augustine’ s Confession, he 
coupled academic disciplines with the spiritual discipline of prayer, which resulted in the 
transformation of his heart and mind.?° 

John Wesley learned at an early age the importance and impact of personal daily 
Bible reading, Bible study, prayer, participation in communion once a week, and 
practiced private devotions. As a result of his dedication and practice, the Methodist 
Movement was developed during the 18™ century. The Methodist doctrine was centered 
on the justification by faith, which led to sanctification by the Holy Spirit. As a result of 
Jesus and Calvary, man was given the opportunity to return to perfect obedience through 
the process of sanctification. By obtaining sanctification, according to Wesley, required 
an in depth study of the scriptures because of its authority and truth. The sanctification 
process ultimately moved Christians closer to God, which was the same goal of the other 
movements. 

Puritas Cordis mean purity of heart. The man who is pure in heart not only knows 
God, the Absolute Being, pure act, but knows Him as the Father of Lights, the Father of 
Mercies, who has loved the world as to give His only begotten Son for its redemption. 
Such a man knows Him not merely by faith, not by theological specialties but by intimate 
an incommunicable experience.”*? Merton proposed that .... 


The end of a long process of spiritual transformation in which the soul, perfect in 
charity, detached from all created things, free from the movements of inordinate 
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passion is able to live absorbed in God and is penetrated from time to time with 
vivid intuitions of His actions, intuitions which pushes the depths of the divine 
mysteries, which ‘grasp’ God in a secret and intimate experience not only of who 
He is, but of what he is doing in the world.?** 


This purity of heart is the reason for the monk’s existence, because it perfects 
union with God in experiences and brings the monk to the gate of heaven, becomes the 
rule and measure of all activities.7*> Therefore, a monk’s conduct, exercises of fasting, 
praying Bible study was implemented to reach the end result of a pure heart.”*° “The 
ultimate end of our profession is the kingdom of God...the proximate end, to which we 
direct our immediate strivings, is purity of heart.”*” 

“The struggle of purity of heart goes through two phases. The first phase is the 
control of actions and the acquisition of virtues and extinction of passion.””°* Distractions 
were a problem for the monks and scriptural meditation and prayer was used to combat 
the distractions they were confronted with. For example, the Egyptian monks memorized 
books of the Bible and the words of the scripture were given to monks to drive out 
distracting and evil thoughts and to replace them with good thoughts.” The monk’s 


focus was not placed on the number of prayers or recitations of the scriptures. Instead, the 
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focus was placed on the spiritual understanding, meaning qualitative measurements, not 
quantitative?” 

Therefore, as associate ministers, there are valuable lessons to be learned from the 
Desert Fathers and Mothers, the religious movements, monks and founders of the various 
religious organisms. One valuable lesson was to seek to find God through the various 
channels in practicing spiritual disciplines. In practicing spiritual disciplines periods of 
self-discovery became obvious as well of the true character of God. Both of which drew 
the Christian closer to God, helped the Christian to understand His attributes, embrace 
His love and encourage others to seek Him. Thomas Merton captured it best in Bread in 
the Wilderness by stating, 

All men seek God whether they know it or not. “Even those who say they do not 

believe in God, seek Him by the very fact that they deny Him: for they would not 


deny Him unless they thought their denial were true: and God is the source of all 
truth.” 


In summary, the Desert Fathers and Mothers were focused on being effective in 
their call to ministry and helping others to be effective in their call and walk with the 
Lord. Out of dedication and determination to be effective servants, Desert Fathers and 
Mothers were willing to sacrifice and separate to hear from the Lord. Although some 
scholars argue that their actions were extreme, during their time and era, they were 
effective and respected within their specific ministerial context. The Desert Fathers and 
Mothers were ready for service as a result of the exercise of spiritual disciplines. Further, 
when examining their efforts, there were common disciplines that were utilized 


regardless of the monastery in which they dwelled. The common disciplines included 
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prayer, study and self-denial. Therefore, the writer posits that the disciplines of prayer, 
study and self-denial can serve as the core disciplines used amongst associate ministers at 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. 

The recommendation stemmed from observation within the history of the Desert 
Fathers and Mothers and the impact that self-discovery and spiritual disciplines had 
within their lives. When an individual understands God’s love for humanity it becomes 
easier to witness to others about God’s goodness and encourage them to embrace their 
call. Furthermore, when God’s knowledge has been obtained, dying to self and 
embracing God’s will becomes more palatable. Moreover, the utilization of self- 
discovery and spiritual disciples should not be viewed as an absence, but as an 
opportunity to enter into an awareness of His presence. It is through the awareness of 
God that associate ministers are put in remembrance of Him. Associate ministers are 
called to service and in order to be effective in ministry, they must be capable of pulling 


from within an inner stream to assist in the outward development of others. 


Theological Foundations Paper 


Practical theology emerged tremendously since the 18” century. It no longer 
solely centered on the rules of art for Christian life of ministry as initially developed by 
Friedrich Schleiermacher.””* Instead it morphed into the concept of dealing with real life 
issues presented in the world. Numerous scholars researched the topic of practical 
theology. For the purposes of this study, the author focused on theologians and scholars 


who exercised and researched practical theology. The scholars consisted of Friedrich 
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Schleiermacher, the inventor of practical theology, Gerben Heitinik and Richard Osmer. 
By reflecting on their research, the discipline of practical theology was defined, discussed 
and applied as it relates to history and the current cultural context of ministry. 

In general, practical theology was identified in many ways such as a concept that 
dealt with real life issues presented in the world, communication of scripture which 
promoted a vision for the spiritual growth of believers while being servant leaders, ways 
to contemplate and comprehend theological doctrine as well as ways to apply doctrine in 
everyday Christian life. All of these descriptors were considered venues, which 
contributed to the world becoming what God intended it to be. The premise behind 
practical theology was that future Christian leaders would be equipped with theological 
knowledge and the professional skills to minister effectively in the modem world. 

Initially, practical theology was not identified as an independent theological 
study. Instead, it was considered the application of the findings from biblical theology, 
systematic theology and historical theology.“ Schleiermacher identified practical 
theology as being focused on a process, which consisted of church guidance, church 
governance and church service.*“* In researching the three processes of practical 
theology, Schleiermacher indicated that church service consisted of edification, 
assemblage and governance, which were critically important.” The importance was 
within the act of edifying which was associated with the system of worship, assemblage 


awakened a sense of consciousness and governance regulated morals and influence 
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within individuals.”*° Although Schleiermacher believed in the process and practicality of 
governance, he remained sensitive to the Ecclesiastical Authority of the Holy Spirit. He 
viewed Ecclesiastical Authority as the highest expression of the Spirit to lead, guide and 
direct decisions to be implemented within the congregations.”*’ “The contents of practical 
theology [was] included exhaustively in the theory of church government and the theory 
of church service.””** 

Heitinks considered “practical theology as a theory of action” related to the 
changing views in the 1960’s regarding problems of theology.*” He identified practical 
theology as “theological reflection that was grounded in the life of the church, society, 
and the individual and that both critically recovers the theology of the past and 
constructively develops theology of the future.””°° Osmer felt that practical theology 
prepared Christian leaders to lead effective in life or death situations. According to 
Schleiermacher, Heitink and Osmer, they claimed that practical theology was centered on 
being concerned about the welfare of the church and a scientific spirit. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer is an excellent example of a practical theologian who was 
concerned about the welfare of the church and put his life at risk in order to protect its 
integrity. The practical aspect of theology was practiced through Bonheoffer’s usage of 
self-discovery and spiritual disciplines. In Dietrich Bonhoeffer: A Biography by Eberhard 


Bethge, the author gave early examples of self-discovery when Bonhoeffer chose to be a 
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Boy Scout and joining the Hedgehogs fraternity in an attempt to discover his own areas 
of interest which separated him from previous choices made by his siblings.”*! Self- 
worth, self-discovery and self-esteem played a pivotal role in the life of Bonhoeffer. The 
rich history of his ancestors was one area, which assisted him in setting the standards for 
his life.”*? He learned from family to respect previous experiences from other generations 
as well as his own experiences. 

Although the Bonhoeffer’s were not considered a church going family, Dietrich’s 
mother gave religious lessons to the children and instilled the importance of reading and 
studying the Bible, prayer, fasting and obedience to the word of God.”*? More 
specifically, the children were tasked with rendering the grace before meals, evening 
prayers and listening to specific passages from the Bible.?** By the age of 14, Bonhoeffer 
had a desire to read the Bible by and for himself without the urging of his mother.” 
After making the decision to be a theologian the choice drove Bonhoeffer to 
independence and self-realization, which nourished his desire to excel in the chosen 


field.?°° 
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Bonhoeffer diligently believed in God and his call, which led him to publicly 


257 
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denounce the Fuhrer government because they did not support God’s, will.“°’ As a result 


of Bonhoeffer understanding the call, being true to himself and utilizing spiritual 
disciplines, he led an underground seminary for Confessing Church Pastors.?*° 
Bonhoeffer considered this seminary to be a “community of like-minded pastors who 
experienced life together.””°’ As one can imagine this act of defiance was not well 
received and the seminary was closed two years later. Upon closure of the seminary most 
of the students and pastors were arrested, however, Bonhoeffer managed to escape arrest, 
but he was forbidden to write or publish. Despite the command of the Nazi government, 
Bonhoeffer published one of his most noted works during that time, The Cost of 
Discipline” 

As an invited lecturer in the United States, Bonhoeffer came to America in 1939. 
Although safe and free in the United States, his conscience, good will, desire to fulfill 
what he believed God called him to do would not permit him to remain in America.7°! 
Instead, he acted in practicality, returned to Germany and continued his work with the 
Confessing Church.” Approximately four years later, he was arrested and spent the 


remainder of his life in prison.*® For the next two years while in prison, his articles, 
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letters and character served as a testament to who he was as a Christian. His works 
reflected self-doubt at times, but mostly he displayed optimism, honesty and his desire to 
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serve God, even from the prison wall.“" While incarcerated, Bonhoeffer won the 


influence and favor of the guards and they “smuggled out much of the work we now have 
in Letters and Papers From Prison.”?® 
At the age of 39 Bonhoeffer was put to death by hanging. At the time of 

Bonhoffer’s death, the camp doctor witnessed his final actions before the hanging. Prior 
to the walk to the gallows, the doctor witnessed Bonhoeffer fervently praying to God, 
believing that God heard his prayers.”°° Moments later at the gallows, Bonhoeffer said a 
short prayer, bravely and calmly, climbed the steps and embraced death.” The doctor’s 
testament ten years after Bonhoeffer’s death was after 50 years of working as a doctor 
never had he seen a man embrace death “so entirely submiss[ive] to the will of God.”? 
According to Payne Best, a British Airman, Bonhoeffer’s last recorded words were “this 


»26 Individualism, according to Bonhoeffer 


is the end for me, the beginning of new life. 
was “the attempt to keep God’s place secure at least in the sphere of the personal, the 


inner and the private.”””° Bonhoeffer remained true to the individual God created him to 


be until the end. 
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The life of Bonhoeffer served as an exemplary example for Christians today 
because he embraced self-discovery, utilized spiritual disciplines, and exercised practical 
theology. His life displayed the thought that “faith is obedience and obedience is 
faith.”””' Bonhoeffer understood his call, purpose and destiny and stated, “When we are 
called to follow Christ, we are summoned to be an exclusive attachment to his person.”””” 
As a result of this understanding, Bonhoeffer realized the things in life that he had to 
deny himself from. Additionally, he understood the sacrifices that had to be made to 
uphold his belief in God, which meant losing his life. As a practical theologian, 
Bonhoeffer understood and embraced the concept of properly processing situations. 
Further, Schleiermacher posits that the process of practical theology dealt with the ability 
to proceed properly as it related to problem solving.”” 

Samuel DeWitt Proctor in My Moral Odyssey stressed one of the most relevant 
points in that self-discovery teaches who we are in God and after realizing whom we are, 
it must be put into practice. Proctor shared self-discovery experiences, which encouraged 
him to be a practical theologian. The autobiography of Proctor gave a reflection of his 
early childhood days and the impact that the neighborhood had on his life. Proctor not 
only focused on the neighborhood, but society overall and the prevalent racial issues in 
society. The author painted a vivid picture of self-discovery during his first day at 


seminary as the only colored in the whole school.?”4 
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Despite Proctor’s excellent academic record, he was tasked with the assignment 
of washing pots and scrubbing floors. Although shocked and humiliated, he learned not 
to “succumb to instinctive responses, but to live above them and to impose [his] own 
impulses and [his] value system.”””° Proctor was able to enforce his value system and his 
self-worth because he had gone through multiple experiences of self-discovery in his 
neighborhood, with family, friends and the culture. Although he was placed in a kitchen 
scrubbing floors and washing pots, he knew there was more in life for him according to 
the will of God. Self-discovery opened his eyes to the will of God and the will of God 
allowed him to walk in freedom. Proctor understood that the final verdict of his life was 
dependent on God and not on man. As a result of the theological perspective, Proctor was 
capable of effectively leading his congregations through a practical theological lens, 
despite the challenges they faced. 

Schleiermacher supported Proctor’s practical actions by indicating that the ability 
to problem-solve yielded to church guidance. Pastoral care was an example of church 
guidance because it served as a “guiding activity producing an effect that is common” to 
all members which meant it created a special relationship between the pastor and the 
congregants.”’° Schleiermacher argued that despite the fact that congregational activity 
may differ, the theological perspective should be the same for all, which assisted in the 
functionality of church-government. In doing so, church-government addressed the 
problems from a holistic perspective as opposed to a one sided-lens.?”” Church 


government was expected to build relationships between ecclesiastical government and 
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the congregation, which identified the guidelines of operation, by exclusion or suggestion 
between the two parties.” Therefore, church government was a process to determine the 
activity the congregations were expected to adhere to and uphold.?” 

Schleiermacher further added that practical theology utilized general expressions, 
which were not centered on individual cases, but operated on rules of art on a Sasecby- 
case situation or circumstance.”® In order to effectively operate within general 
expressions, a theologian, pastor, or leader, must receive guidance from “Him who has 
the will to be a practical theologian” was Schleiermacher’s belief.2*! 

Bonhoeffer further argued the point of guidance from Jesus in The Cost of 
Discipleship. Bonhoeffer stressed that Christianity without living Christ is inevitably 
Christianity without discipleship and Christianity without discipleship is always 
Christianity without Christ.?®* He further argued that Christians who trust in God without 
following Christ puts an abrupt end to their discipleship because “discipleship is bound to 
Christ the Mediator...[ which] implies faith in the Son of God as the Mediator. Only the 
Mediator, the God-Man, can call men to follow Him.””™ Therefore, as the leader follows 
Christ, he or she will lead the people. 

In the Name of Jesus, a work by Henri Nouwen helped Christians to appreciate 


their roles as Christian leaders. Nouwen added that an appreciation was developed among 
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Christians when they realized their relevance within the Body of Christ. According to 
Nouwen, relevance encouraged ministry and ministry allowed one to embrace the fact 
that although they were leaders, they were also being led. This book added substance to 
the study as a validation that God called associate ministers, empowered to do the work 
of God and were led by the Spirit of God. Further, it encouraged associate ministers to 
come to the full understanding of the works of Paul that although we function as one 
body, there were many members who were called, ordained and expected to carry out 
different tasks for the edification of the Body of Christ. 

Thomas Merton reflected on Opus Dei (work of God) in Bread in the Wilderness. 
The value of Opus Dei was not in the fact of work or service, but in the fact that it was 
service of God.”** Merton further argued that God alone was the one who revealed 
because His word was “a hidden sense only known by the author of scripture, who is 
God.”® In order to get the revelation we must consult the author of the scripture. The 
revelation was often given in passages of scriptures or other methodology of revelation. 
Fulfilling the responsibilities and duties assigned to a call was the necessary action to 
bring an individual into contact with the One they are seeking.*° Merton ascertains that 
fulfilling duties and obligations united Believers to God in a union of wills. 

Gerben Heitink used Schleiermacher’s research as building blocks to advance the 
study of practical theology. According to Heitink, in the late 1960’s Jacob Firet 
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introduced the concept of theory of action at the University in Amsterdam.*”’ The action 
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oriented discipline helped people to understand that God’s work was the work of the 


88 The approach of practical 


people and the ways in which the work would be carried out. 
theology was historical interpretive, hermeneutical critical and practical constructive.7*’ 
Historical interpretation was considered on the process of description, analytical and 


°° Whereas, hermeneutical critical linked tradition 


interpretation of practical theology. 
and experience to understand tradition to reference of society today.””! Practical 
constructive referred to action or involvement. Interaction was limited to understanding 
or explanation of the practice of believing, but influenced a change in the beliefs.” 
Practical theology as a theory of action was empirically oriented theological 
theory of the meditation of the Christian faith in the praxis of modern society.” One 
misconception regarding the terminology of practical theology was that it was strictly 
practical. However, the study was indeed theoretical as well as practical.?”* The term 
practice was not reflective of practice, but action, activity and crisis discipline.”” 
Practical theology dealt with God’s activity through the ministry of people.””° Similarly, 


the Apostle Paul elaborated on the concept of practical theology in the Book of Romans, 


where he informed the reader that as individuals we have one body with many members, 
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which has multiple functions.””’ Each member was expected to perform or carry out 
various actions or activities—all of which differ from the other. Leaders within the body 
of Christ were expected to carry out ministry through action under the direction of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ultimately, Heitink argued, “God’s action mediated through human actions was 
the theological center of gravity of practical theology.”””’ The mediation occurred within 
the church from pulpit to pew, pastor to members and other forms of church work.””’The 
two different concepts of praxis were the meditation of the Christian faith and the praxis 
of modern society.*°° Meditation of the Christian faith was reflective of “intermediary or 
meditative actions” which created a change in the situation.”*°’ Whereas, the praxis of 
modern society placed emphasis on the dynamic context society interact, whether or not 
actions were religiously motivated while pursuing various goals.*° 

Richard Osmer’s research continued by claiming that the core tasks of practical 
theological interpretation can be addressed by asking four key questions: “What is going 
on? Why is it going on? What ought to be going on and how might we respond?”°™ By 
answering what was going on was known as the “descriptive empirical task [of] gathering 


information that helps discern patterns and dynamics in particular episodes, situations or 
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context.”*”* By answering why was it going on was the imperative task of “drawing on 
theories of art and science to better understand and explain why these patterns and 


3° The normative task was equated to “what ought to be going 


dynamics are occurring. 
on” which used the “theological concepts to interpret episodes to guide responses which 
lead to good practice.”*”° How to respond reflected the pragmatic task in “determining 
strategies of action.”°°” 

Within Osmer’s research there were several concepts that he embraced as it 
related to practical theology. Both Osmer and Schleiermacher suggested that practical 
theologians viewed ministry as a whole. Therefore, the practical pastor utilized education, 
study, societal shifts theological interpretation, good practices, disciplines and ethical 
moral conduct when managing within the specific context. 

Howard Thurman was one who exercised practical theology and examples were 
displayed within his autobiography With Head and Heart. It was evident that Thurman 
operated as a practical theologian and the sentiment was expressed in the autobiography 
by a conversation Thurman had with his two young daughters, Anne and Olive as they 
returned from a visit to Daytona, FL. The girls were perplexed because they were unable 
to enjoy a playground that was designated for Whites only. In an attempt to explain to his 


daughters why they were unable to play there, he informed them: 


Never forget, the estimate of your own importance and self-worth can be judged 
by how many weapons and how much power people are willing to use to control 
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you and keep you in the place they have assigned to you. You are two very 


important little girls. Your presence can threaten the entire state of Florida.°™ 


Thurman used practical theology to inform his daughters of the challenges in 
society as it related to race; yet, he instilled self-worth and value at the same time. It was 
a practical decision for the children not to pay in the playground. However, they were 
fearfully and wonderfully made and a valuable commodity within the body of Christ. 
Society attempts to control, yet, God gives freedom and values within the body. Due to 
the freedom in Christ, a believer has the capacity to threaten the societal norms and bring 
forth change. 

Thurman raised another example in With Head and Heart, yet in this 
illustration, he was on the receiving end of practicality. The author referred to the 
president of Morehouse College, Dr. John Hope who always addressed the students as 
young gentlemen.*”’ Thurman indicated that every time Dr. Hope addressed them as 
young gentlemen, the seed of self-worth and confidence was planted and began to 
germinate and sprout.*'° The community developed positive attitudes towards them, as a 
result of Dr. Hope’s influence Morehouse men were set apart.°'! It was not unusual to be 
identified as a Morehouse man by complete strangers, because of the subtle but dramatic 
sense of self. The reference of young gentlemen had such as influence and impact 
because it was presented during a time in history when the African American man was 
often referenced to as boy despite their age, accomplishment or status within society. 
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Thurman further credited the faculty at Morehouse for instilling self-worth 
during his tenure there. He stated, “They placed over our heads as a crown that for the 
rest of our lives we would be trying to grow tall enough to wear. This was a gift far 
greater than the imparting of information and facts.”*!* The practicality of the term young 
gentlemen planed a seed, which germinated, took root, sprouted and grew. Decades later, 
the world became aware of the change the words made by the life and works of Howard 
Thurman. 

Osmer felt that practical theological education equipped leaders to advise people 
in life or death situations.*’? Education played an important role in advising based off of 
formative evaluation and rationality.*'* When leaders viewed situations from rational 
lenses, they were capable of offering good reasons to support assertions, which was 
accepted on a larger scale.*!” Formative lenses sought to improve a specific program, 
which may require change. When rationality and formative evaluation were coupled 
together, leaders were capable of properly assessing the situation and/or context from 
healthy lenses that were embraced by the congregants. 

Osmer further asserted that education through the usage of formative evaluation 
and rationality should not be the sole bases for exercising practical theology within the 


church. Instead, the concept of interpretation of episodes, situations and context were also 
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included.*"* In using theological interpretation, discernment played a vital role, according 
to Osmer. One definition that Osmer referenced to discernment was the activity of 
seeking God’s guidance regarding circumstances, events and decisions of life or to sift 
through and sort out and finally to weigh the evidence before making a decision.”*"” 

Through theological interpretation, Osmer ascertains that discernment of God’s 
word [builds a] covenant [with] people in a particular time and place. For example, 

A promissory covenant was made with Israel where God made unconditional 

promises and asked them to trust. An unconditional covenant was made when 

God promised to be Israel’s God and Israel promised to be God’s people, obeying 

the commandments that God had given them under penalty.*! 

According to Osmer, discernment starts when leaders replace self-confidence and 
certainty in his or her abilities about what should be done and completely trust in the will 
of God.*!” Osmer further argued that utilizing discernment was not an easy task and it 
required humility and the ability to actively seek the will of God, in turn, discarding 
personal will and desire.*”° There were three practices of discernment identified in 
Osmer’s book, Practical Theology: An Introduction, which included scriptural listening, 
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confession and radical truth telling and loving and being love The three practices of 


discernment “provided a point of connection between God’s word of judgment and grace 
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in Christ Jesus and the specific social conditions, events and decisions from which 
congregational leaders provide normative guidance day-by-day?” 

Finally, Osmer promoted that practical theological interpretation was best 
understood as a theoretical practice, practice mode or the implementation of good 
practices.°”* Good practices provided normative practice by reformation to the current 
congregation and assisted in generating “understanding of God, the Christian life and 
social values beyond those provided by the received tradition.”°24 

A biblical example of a leader who exercised practical theology and operated in 
the practice mode was Abigail in 1 Samuel 25. Abigail utilized the concepts that were 
mentioned by the three scholars. According to Schleiermacher, he believed that practical 
theology dealt with the ability to problem solve effectively by guiding activity, which 
affected all members. The guidance that Schleiermacher spoke of was given by the 
direction of the Holy Spirit, which edified, unified and governed the body of people. 
Heitink further supported the practical theological practices of Abigail by affirming that 
the discipline was one of action. The action taken by Christian leaders helped them to 
understand that they were advancing God’s work by their actions. Osmer validated the 
usage of practical theology with Abigail by confirming that she Operated in humility and 
completely adopted, implemented, and applied the will of God. Abi gail operated in 
discernment to save the people in the current context and to prevent David from 
participating in unnecessary bloodshed. Due to the urgency of her situation, she did not 


yield to the advice of her foolish husband. Instead, she functioned as a discerning leader 
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yielded to the instructions of God. As a result, assessed the situation and developed a 
strategy of action. Abigail realized the radical truth of her context, a death sentence, and 
she weighed the evidence before making a decision. In a hasten state, she sprung into 
action. Through the discernment, wisdom, guidance of God, Abi gail prevailed, saved her 
people and converted David, thus utilizing the concepts of practical theology. 

Further, we can look at the actions of Abigail through the lenses of Stephen 
Covey’s Seven Habits of Highly Effective People whose book was written on the bases of 
practicality. Amazingly, Abigail utilized all seven habits. Abigail was proactive in 
knowing that something had to be done.*”° She started with the end in mind meaning she 
was aware of the end result of David’s actions if she did not react.*”° Abigail put first 
things first and placed everything else on the back burner, which included the refrain 
from telling her husband.*”’ She was thinking of the positive outcome for all parties 
involved or also known as a win-win.*”* Abigail sought to understand before being 
understood meaning she looked through David’s lenses instead of expecting David to 
understand why Nabal did not want to share his goods.*”’ She pulled all of her resources 
together to develop a synergy to solve the problem.**° Finally, the seventh habit was 


sharpen the saw, according to Covey, this habit was the most powerful investment we can 
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ever make in life.”**! The focus was placed so heavily because this habit was connected 
to the spiritual balance within one’s life and it served as a constant renewal of believing, 
trusting, and talking with God.*” Abigail had an established relationship with the Father. 
Further we can argue that Abigail answered all four of Osmer’s questions—what was 
going on? Why was it going on? What ought to be going on? And how might we 
respond? 

Although Abigail gave an excellent example of implementation of practical 
theology, Peter in the New Testament provided the behind the scene disciplines that 
needed to be embraced that would lead one to effective implementation during a time of 
crisis. In 2 Peter, the first chapter, he informed the reader that everything needed for life 
was found in the knowledge of God. Peter encouraged the reader to develop a personal 
relationship with God, which would prevent the implementation of corruptive desires. By 
knowing God or having a personal relationship with Him would prevent the thoughts 
from becoming corrupt and lead one to making healthy and wise decisions. Richard 
Osmer captured it best by stating, “The pedagogy of the wisdom tradition reminds us that 
this is not simply a matter of learning a set of techniques. It takes good character, 
reflective judgment, and a sense of timing.” 

When one becomes wise in the knowledge of God, the attributes of God’s 
character provide guidance and instruction. Peter further indicated that by knowing God, 
a leader operates in faith, goodness, self-control, godliness, brotherly kindness and love. 


In viewing the historical and current day research of practical theology and comparing it 
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to the Old and New Testament scriptures that were selected for this study, it is clear that 
practical theology is the obvious theological perspective to view. Both Abigail and Peter 


utilized practical theology within the selected periscope according to the study. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Within the study, the author researched the topics of self-discovery and spiritual 
disciplines including prayer, Bible study and self-denial to determine if there was a 
correlation between associate ministers service within at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. 
Qualitative research was the chosen methodological approach for the study, which was 
traditionally applied in different academic disciplines, social sciences, market research 
and other contexts.’ Qualitative research was identified as an umbrella concept covering 
several forms of inquiry that helps to understand the meaning of social phenomena within 
the natural setting. According to Sharan Merriam, field study, participation observation 
and ethnography are other terms used interchangeably with qualitative research.* John 
Creswell further added that qualitative research was beneficial because it served as an 
exploration in which little was known about a problem, sought to understand the 
participants experiences, gathered word text from a small number of individuals and data 


analysis which involved recurring descriptions and themes.* The study was developed 
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based on the steps in the research process identified by John Creswell which included: 
identifying a research problem, review of literature, specifying the purpose and research 
question, collecting and analyzing the data and reporting and evaluating research.” 
Creswell indicated that qualitative research was an advocate for change and the 
results of the research could serve as a betterment of the lives of individuals.° Generally, 
individuals who conduct qualitative research do so because they were interested in 
understanding the meaning people have constructed.’ Further, Sherman and Webb argued 
that qualitative research implied a direct concern with experience as it is lived or felt or 
undergone.* Patton ascertained that qualitative research is an effort to understand 
situations in their uniqueness as part of a particular context and the interactions there.”” 
Therefore, research was conducted not seeking a future prediction, but to obtain an 
understanding of the nature of a particular setting.'° There were several characteristics 
related to qualitative research including the researcher served as the primary instrument 
for data collection and analysis, field work, the development of an inductive research 
strategy which builds abstracts, concepts, hypotheses or existing theories which yielded a 


tichly descriptive product.'’ As the primary instrument for data collection, the researcher 
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needed specific qualifications such as: the ability to tolerate ambiguity, sensitive or 
highly intuitive and good communication with well developed listening skills.! 

Ethnography was identified as a qualitative research design aimed at exploring 
cultural phenomena, which reflected the knowledge system of a cultural group.’° Within 
ethnographic qualitative research, the term culture was defined as beliefs, values and 
attitudes that structure the behavior patterns of a specific group of people.'* As a result of 
the culture, the researcher was capable of providing a detailed picture of the culture- 
sharing group, drawing various sources of information.'* Ethnographic designs were 
qualitative procedures for describing, analyzing and interpreting a cultural group’s shared 
behavior, beliefs and language that develops over time.'® According to D’ Andrade, the 
criteria to define culture were shared by a significant number of members, being 
behaviorally enacted, physically possessed or internally thought.’” Further, D’ Andrade 
argued to be identified as cultural, the beliefs must have the potential to be passed down 
to new group members and to exist through time and space.” 

The theoretical framework for the study was built upon the extensive amount of 


research that existed related to the importance and impact of self-discovery and spiritual 
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disciplines. Based on the review of literature in the field, the author pondered the need to 
identify the correlation between self-discovery, spiritual disciplines and service within 
Associate Ministers. Questions such as: Does self-discovery assist associate ministers in 
being more faithful to their call? What impact does self-discovery have on associate 
ministers in providing service within the body of Christ? Do associate ministers clearly 
understand their call to ministry as it relates to service? What role do spiritual disciplines 
play in active engagement within the body of Christ? How do associate ministers develop 
a strong relationship with God and assist in the transformation of others? Do associate 
ministers get to know God through spiritual disciplines, especially prayer, study and self- 
denial? All of these questions assisted the researcher in the development of the theoretical 
framework for the study. 

The research was conducted based on the hypothesis that associate ministers may 
alter their attitudes, promote education, enhance reading and become more accountable 
related to service in the body of Christ when learning the importance and impact of self- 
discovery and spiritual disciplines. The hypothesis was rooted in the appearance of 
limited service provided by associate ministers within the body, the level of dedication 
and the commitment to the call. As a leader within the church environment, associates 
ministers must be aware that bearing a title is not sufficient, but an active engagement of 
strong work ethic must be attached to the title. The active work ethic is effective 
discipleship within the specific context, which will edify the body of Christ. Further, one 
cannot be effective, if they have not been properly fed and nourished through self- 


discipline. Becoming an associate minister should be identified as the beginning of the 
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vocation, instead, of an expected end. Additionally, associates should grow in their self- 
discovery experiences as well as lead spiritual disciplined lives. 

The initial point of contact for the study was with the senior pastor of Mt. Ararat 
Baptist Church, Reverend Doctor William H. Curtis. Several discussions occurred 
regarding the research methodology and approval was granted. Following approval, the 
next step was to obtain the sampling or focus group for the study. The researcher 
contacted twenty associate ministers in writing and asked to participate in the projected 
study. Although twenty associate ministers were contacted, ten were available to 
participate in the study due to challenging schedules. The associates were chosen based 
on purposeful sampling.'? Purposeful sampling was used to select a sample which would 
yield the most results.”° The selection pool was reflective of the average associate 
minister, with an average situation or instance of the phenomenon of interest.2! 

The associate ministers were selected and were provided a copy of the project 
abstract, a letter of invitation to participate (Appendix B), and general expectations, 
which highlighted their commitment to participate. The letter of participation provided 
tentative dates for participation with specified times. Further, the associates were 
informed that the focus group would consist of six workshop sessions. The focus group 
protocols were used.”” Creswell indicated that focus groups protocols provided 


collaborative insight regarding the team members participating in the workshop.”? Each 
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workshop was scheduled for two consecutive hours over an eight week time period. The 
study was based on the interaction with ten Associate Ministers affiliated with Mt. Ararat 
Baptist Church. Each session was held at the Mt. Ararat Baptist Church campus. 

The workshop session model was chosen due to the ability to discuss the topics in 
an open forum and to probe, which provided an opportunity to ask for details, 
clarification or examples.?* The measurement instruments include pre-test, post-test, 
journaling and prayer partners. The pre-test was given during the initial workshop 
session. The post-test was given during the final workshop session. Both pre-test and 
post-test were the same and the purpose was to determine the level of knowledge and 
understanding that each participate had as it related to the subject matter of spiritual 
disciplines and self-discovery before and after the workshops. Also, the tests served as a 
measurement tool to determine if the associates had a change of mindset or opinion at the 
end of the workshop session. 

The participants were also asked to select a prayer partner during the eight-week 
process and to maintain a journal as well. The purpose of weekly prayer partners were to 
determine if the discipline of prayer increased or decreased as a result of participating in 
the study. Prayer partners were chosen at the discretion of the participants. Furthermore, 
the number of times they prayed per week as well as the time of day in which they prayed 
was at their discretion. The only requirement was to journal the prayer experiences. 

In addition to journaling the prayer experiences, the participants were asked to 
reflect on self-discovery and the utilization of any spiritual disciplines that they exercised 


during the eight-week time period of the study. The purpose for journaling was for self- 
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evaluation and self-improvement as it related to the utilization of Spiritual disciplines and 
their self-discovery experiences. 

During the initial workshop session all criteria of the study were discussed 
including the content and layout of the workshop sessions, the journaling and prayer 
partner participation. The participants were to be active for all workshop session either 
physically, via Skype or conference call. Mandatory participation was required for the 
initial workshop and the final workshop due to the administration of the pre-test and post- 
test. An overview of the workshop sessions was discussed in detail. Each session would 
include an opening prayer, a review of the previous session, general level setting on the 
various topics, in-class assignment and group discussions. Prior to the end of each 
session, the focus group was provided an overview of the upcoming session and in some 
instances given homework assignments. 

In setting the framework for the study, the researcher explained the Doctor of 
Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary, the research topics of self-discovery 
and spiritual disciplines to provide the context and to help the participants understand the 
role in which they would play and an extensive review was provided on the specific 


project that would be conducted. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Mt. Ararat Baptist Church is a well-established mega church with a strong 
foundational core, excellent leadership and a flourishing membership. One of the goals 
within leadership was to create a ministry that cares beyond the walls of the physical 
building which spills into the neighboring communities and abroad. In order to be 
effective in building beyond the walls, all ministries must be operational and functional. 
Specifically, this project focused on the disciplines, which promoted service amongst 
associate ministers. The author suggested that associate ministers must understand their 
roles, responsibilities and call to service within Mt. Ararat Baptist Church and the body 
of Christ worldwide. The researcher sought to determine if there was a correlation 
between self-discovery and spiritual disciplines amongst associate ministers as it related 
to service. Therefore, the workshop session model was developed with ten associate 
Ministers to determine their knowledge of self-discovery and spiritual disciplines. 

The project existed over an eight-week period and each session started at 7:00 
p.m. in the evening to accommodate the busy schedules of the associates. The workshop 
dates were March 12", March 19", March 26", April 9", April 26" and April 30" and the 
sessions were held for approximately two hours (Appendix C). In several instances the 
workshop sessions extended past the 9:00 P.M. hour due to the in-depth discussions that 


occurred. Each associate was assigned a number for identification purposes. The 
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identification number was used with all in-class assignments, the journals, as well as the 
pre-test and post-test. The facilitator was the only person who had access to the 
identification numbers. Associates were asked to complete participation information 
sheets so the researcher could gather statistical data related to the general information 
such as gender, ethnicity, age range, marital status, children, occupation, education, 
future educational pursuits and ministerial aspirations (Appendix D). All of the associate 
ministers were employed in the public sector and were not engaged in full-time ministry. 

The selection of the associate members was based on the following criteria: age, 
education, ordination, male to female ratio and the number of years in ministry. The age 
ranged from approximately, twenty-four to sixty-three years old. Educationally, three 
participants had high school diplomas, but were enrolled in degree granting programs. 
One participant possessed an associate’s degree while another possessed a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Five associates had Master’s degrees, four of which were Master’s of 
Divinity. At the beginning of the workshop session, five of the associates were ordained. 
However, four other associates were preparing for ordination and were ordained in June 
2012. According to gender, the focus group was evenly split, with five females and five 
males engaged in the study. Collectively, the focus group had seventy-two years of 
experience of working in ministry. The minimum number of years was five and the 
maximum number of years was eighteen. The median number of years of active ministry 
was 7.2 years. Racially, all participants were of African American descent, however, two 
self-identified as bi-racial. 

The associates were asked to identify their spiritual gifts and several were listed 


amongst each associate. The gifts identified included: discernment, teaching, preaching, 
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prayer, administration, prophecy, leadership, helps, wisdom and exhortation. The gift of 
teaching was most popular, followed by discernment, preaching and administration. 

The associates were not full time in the ministry and everyone held a position in 
the public sector. The occupations of the associates varied and included the following: 
insurance agent, prevention specialist, program coordinator, teacher, social worker, 
histology assistant, technical business analyst and a respite aide. Of the ten associates, 
eight desired to work in ministry full-time and had developed or were in the process of 
developing specific timelines to accomplish the goal of full time ministry within the next 
five to seven years. 

Each workshop session focused on a specific topic each night. The topics of 
discussion consisted of self-discovery, prayer, Bible study and self-denial. During the 
initial workshop held on March 12, 2012, the group received a detailed overview of the 
Doctor of Ministry degree at United Theological Seminary. The details of the degree 
provided a foundation for the focus group to build upon. The group was informed about 
the required courses, mentor to mentee structure, timeline, the project and the 
dissertation. Additionally, a copy of the abstract was provided and general terms were 
defined. The various disciplines of Bible study, prayer and self-denial were discussed and 
the researcher explained why they were chosen. 

A more detailed discussion occurred as related to the project and its objectives. 
The objective of the project was to evaluate the process of self-discovery and spiritual 
disciplines used amongst associate ministers at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church. The evaluation 
methods of pre-test, post-test, journaling and prayer partners were discussed as well. The 


researcher explained that each workshop session would consist of in-class exercises, 
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group discussion, and homework assignments. The book Celebration of Disciplines by 
Richard Foster was used as the foundational core to discuss the spiritual disciplines. The 
researcher stressed the importance of participation and informed the group that 
attendance was mandatory for all sessions. In the event that a participant could not 
physically be in the room, their participation was required via Skype or conference call. 
The structure for each session was consistent. The sessions started and concluded 
with prayer. A review of the previous workshop was discussed before delving into the 
designated topic of the day. Additionally, the group elaborated on their experience with 
the journaling process and the interactions with their prayer partners. An in-class 
assignment was a part of each session, which served as an opportunity to level set 
amongst the associates and to make sure that common terminology was consistent 
amongst the group (Appendix F). A group discussion for each topic followed the in-class 
assignments. Each session consisted of a period for question and answers, although 
questions were addressed as they were presented within the workshop. Homework 


assignments were given prior to the closing prayer of each session. 


Pre-Test 
The pre-test was administered at the first session and the post-test was 
administered at the close of the final session (Appendix E). The pre-test and post-test 
consisted of forty-eight questions: twelve questions on self-discovery, ten questions on 
Bible study, eleven questions on self-denial and fifteen questions on prayer. The 
questions were open-ended so the researcher could gather information pertaining to the 
participant’s knowledge of the subject being discussed. According to Creswell, open- 


ended questions provided a platform for participants to voice their experiences without 
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constraints of the researcher or previous research conducted.' F ollowing the 
administration of the pre-test, the researcher asked probing questions regarding the pre- 
test and several Associates stated the test was extensive and too long. Others indicated 
that it was reflective and difficult because it required them to search their lives and be 


truthful with the manner in which they managed their time. 
Self-Discovery Workshop Discussion 


During each session, the associates were provided an opportunity to elaborate 
with the group on their experience with journaling and their prayer partners. The 
researcher inquired about the journaling process during the second session and the 
majority, 60%, indicated that they had begun the journaling process. The other 40% had 
questions regarding the frequency of journaling. It was explained that they could journal 
at their discretion and should record the reflections of their prayer partners experience 
and any other experiences that related to self-discovery and spiritual disciplines. 

A small percentage of the associates had obtained prayer partners by the second 
session; approximately 40% had begun to actively engage with their partners. Several 
were challenged with identifying a partner, while others were not comfortable in openly 
praying with someone else. Associate number seven informed the group that he prayed 
with his wife and although they were not capable of literally praying together due to the 
challenges within their schedules, they selected a specific time of the day (at 12:00 noon) 
to stop work or activity and pray. Associate number six elaborated on the fact that he 
prayed with his partner by texting, which introduced the idea of being disciplined to pray 


through the use of technology. 


"John W. Creswell, Educational Research: Planning, Conducting and Evaluation Quantitative 
and Qualitative Research (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Prentice Hall Publishing, 2005), 214. 
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The first in-class assignment focused on self-discovery. Associates were given a 
handout, which asked them to indicate the meaning of self-discovery over a five minute 
period. The second in-class assignment was centered on the study of the Bible. The group 
was given three minutes to signify why they studied the Bible. The third in-class 
assignment was focused on self-denial. Collectively, the group developed a listing of 
items that they denied themselves for spiritual growth. The final in-class exercise 
consisted of pairing the focus group in teams of two and each group was given a question 
related to prayer. Questions such as how do you pray? What are the components of 
prayer? Name the types of prayer? What are the effects or prayer? Each group was asked 
to develop a list of responses and identify a scriptural reference to support their response. 

The in-class assignment and the homework assignments were the foundation, 
which launched the group into discussion regarding the specific topic. The initial 
homework assignment was on self-discovery and the associates were asked to search the 
biblical writ to identify characters that experienced self-discovery. The associate 
ministers were to research the characters life, before and after the self-discovery 
experience and to come prepared to articulate the changes that occurred as a result of the 
self-discovery experience. The group identified multiple biblical characters that 
experienced self-discovery such as Hannah, Esther, Paul, Peter, Moses, David, and Jacob 
just to name a few. The group selected David as the character for the discussion on self- 
discovery. Multiple self-discovery moments were identified as related to David’s life 
such as the shepherd boy, being anointed to be king, the one who defeated Goliath, and 
the unfaithful one to Bathsheba were discussed in detail. One interesting point of 


discussion was when the associates indicated that self-discovery was often a reflection of 
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how others viewed one as opposed to the way one viewed self. For example, David was 
seen as the next king even though he was still a shepherd boy. 

David’s open announcement to fight Goliath was identified as a moment of self- 
discovery. The group felt this was a moment of self-discovery because it confirmed that 
David had a relationship with God. The manner in which David spoke of God and His 
abilities proved that God would deliver. The confidence in God came from past 
experiences of deliverance from the lion and the bear. The group grappled with the idea 
that as a young shepherd boy David learned through personal experiences that God was 
with him. Perhaps the relationship with the sheep taught David patience, love and 
knowledge. The group posed that these same characteristics were noted in David’s 
relationship with God. Just as David cared for the sheep, God cared for David. God 
expressed His love and concern for David, which prompted him to stand up against the 
giant believing that God was with him. The group collectively agreed that David’s period 
of self-discovery helped him to know God. 

Through the discussion of David, the author concluded that self-discovery was 
comparable to a SWOT analysis, where one takes a personal inventory and identifies 
strengths, weaknesses, opportunities and threats. David knew enough about himself to 
know that he was capable of defeating Goliath, although, it was not his physical strength, 
but the strength of the Lord. Therefore, he approached Goliath in the name of the Lord. 
He further acknowledged that he was physically weak to operate in the battle gear of king 
Saul. Therefore, David further maximized the opportunity by believing in the tools and 


weaponry that was comfortable to him—a slingshot and stones. Although the threats of 
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the situations were real and daunting, they became irrelevant because David knew God 
had delivered before and he would deliver again. 

The parallel of knowing God was expressed as associate number one reflected on 
a self-discovery experience, which assisted him in his ministerial walk. The self- 
discovery experience consisted of a diligent prayer request being made to God. The 
associate was not pleased with the progression of his current ministry and wanted a 
change. Therefore, he prayed asking God to create the will power to diligently carry His 
word. Instantly, the request was granted through communion and fellowship with God. 
As a result of the communion with God, the call was solidified in the young associate’s 
life. The associate never questioned the call on his life and walked faithfully accordingly. 
As the associate reflected on the experience, he realized that the desire to change was the 
core of the experience. God’s call was resolute from the beginning, but he had to fully 
accept and trust what God had given. The experience served as a constant confirmation 
that he was called and chosen to carry the gospel of Jesus. As a result of the self- 
discovery experience, the associate confirmed that fear, shame and doubt was removed 
from his mind as it related to who he was predestined to be and how he was expected to 
serve within the body of Christ. 

In regards to self-discovery, 100% of the associate ministers indicated that self- 
discovery assisted them in spiritual growth as well as assisted them in being more 
effective in their call by reaching out to others. The associates further indicated that self- 
discovery was an enlightening, a life-changing experience that aided in their service 
within the call. The second highest category ranked at eighty percent and the Associates 


listed at least one descriptor, which indicated that self-discovery was God ordained to 
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provide assistance in spiritual growth for themselves, others or the body of Christ. The 
associates further described the experience as having an emotional effect such as painful, 
joyful and sadness, which was difficult to face. They agreed that self-discovery was a 


necessary ongoing process. 
Bible Study Workshop Discussion 


The session on Bible study was consistent with the first session in structure. The 
session began with prayer, reflection of the journaling and prayer partners were discussed 
and a review of the previous discussion on self-discussion was reviewed. The associates 
were given handouts, which asked, why they studied the Bible. They were given three 
minutes to answer the question. Collectively, 102 responses were given and there were 
common responses amongst the group. The most common responses (approximately 
80%) were that the participants read the Bible for revelation. Revelation covered a broad 
spectrum of knowing God, biblical history, knowing how to conduct themselves as 
preachers, mothers and fathers. The discussion merged into reflections from Bible study 
according to Richard Foster in Celebration of Discipline. 

The second homework assignment was for each participant to read chapter four 
on the discipline of study in Celebration of Discipline by Richard Foster. The book was 
provided to each associate. After reading the chapter, associates were expected to discuss, 
argue or defend Richard Foster’s perspective on Bible study. The associates were 
encouraged to base their arguments on biblical references. 

The group discussed their methodology of Bible study as topical and thematic 
perspective. During their course of study, the associates utilized multiple translations and 


commentaries to gain insight on history, context, terminology—the meaning of words in 
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the Greek and Hebrew. The associates indicated that they made observations in the text 
and sought ways to bridge the text to current societal behavior. Study also afforded the 
participants a view of God’s behavior patterns in specific situations, to ask questions 
pertaining to God’s responses in the text and to develop life applications skills based on 
the revelation within God’s word. 

The four steps of study were discussed: repetition, concentration, comprehension 
and reflection. The associates admitted that they did not study using all four steps at the 
same time. Instead, one or two of the steps were used jointly. The group discussed the 
three rules of study posed by Foster: read a book three times to get an understanding, 
interpretation and revelation. This practice was not common amongst the group, but was 
one that could easily be adopted. 

All of the participants indicated that study time varied throughout the day. Some 
were persistent in study during a specific time of the day (i.e. each morning or prior to 
bed). Yet, there were some participants who studied at alternating times of the day. It was 
apparent that the associates who studied at a specific time each day were more persistent 
in incorporating study into the daily practices, whereas, those who studied at varying 
times were not as persistent in study. Corporately, all participants indicated that Bible 
study was a mandatory discipline that needed to be implemented for every Christians on a 
consistent base. 

Following the discussion with Foster, the group was given an assignment to 
utilize one of the four steps of study and the three rules of study posed by Foster. The 
selected text was 2 Peter verses 3-11. The questions were: What practice or habit can be 


obtained through this scripture? Read the text three times and share what you observed 
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from each reading? Concentrate on the text and share with the class what appealed to 
you? What truth was comprehended from the reading of the text? How did you see God 
and how did you see yourself? Read the text one time to determine an understanding, 
what the author is saying? Read the text two times and reflect on the interpretation, what 
does the author mean? Read the text three times to determine if the author’s application 
was appropriate for the current context? What is the structure or flow of the text?? The 
reason for the assignment was to provide an opportunity for the Associates to practice the 
strategy of study outlined by Foster. 

In reflecting on Foster’s Celebration of Discipline on study the group collectively 
agreed with Foster in that the study of God’s word brings freedom through the revelation 
of truth.’ The four steps of study raised by Foster was not a familiar practice amongst the 
group: repetition, concentration, comprehension and reflection.* Although the associates 
were not familiar, they agreed with Foster and indicated that it was a practice that they 
could easily embrace and implement within their daily lives. Additionally, the three rules 
of study, read a book three times to get an understanding, interpretation and revelation, 
posed by Foster was not a common practice amongst the group, but was a practice that 
the Associates felt they could embrace.° 

The exercise reiterated that multiple perspectives exist within any context, 
situation or periscope and that the door of understanding could be unlocked in many 


ways. Ultimately, the group concluded that sitting with the Bible should not be the only 


Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 1978), 67-69 
3 

Tbid., 63. 

“Ibid., 64-66. 


Tbid., 67-69. 
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source of study, although it should be the main source. Additionally, they concluded that 
in studying the Bible specific methods should be identified and practiced to learn how to 
delve into the word of God. Identifying specific details such as the culture and time 
period in which a text was written brought insight, or identifying specific writing styles 
or patterns of the author proved beneficial. 

Collectively, the associates indicated that study of God’s word provided strength 
and encouragement (12.2%), guidance and served as a road map (13.2 %), gave peace 
and comfort (10%) and was utilized for sermon preparation (27.1%). Outlier responses 
(37.5%) were generic and varied which included responses such as Bible study, opens my 


mind, provides examples, and it gives clarity. 
Self-Denial Workshop Discussion 


The session on self-denial was consistent with the other sessions and began with 
prayer, reflections on previous discussion on Bible study, the journaling process and 
working with prayer partners. For self-denial, the group participated in a corporate 
assignment as opposed to an individual one. Collectively, the group developed a list of 
ways to deny themselves for the enhancement of their spiritual growth. The list of items 
included the internet, shopping, television, vacation, social media, sexual desires, 
pomography, alcohol, cigars, gambling, food, radio, music, people and places. The 
discussion migrated into the importance, impact and struggles of self-denial. 

The two most noted reason to self-deny was to promote spiritual growth and a 
method of developing intimacy with God. The group argued that when they denied 
themselves of certain things, they felt closer to God, which assisted them in being Christ 


centered, free, clean and pure. Several associates indicated that during their time of self- 
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denial, their discernment appeared to be sharper. Although associates realized the 
importance and impact everyone admitted that self-denial was a great challenge. 

All of the associates indicated that the results of self-denying were positive and 
that changes occurred as a result. Some of the noted changes included building 
confidence, being more focused and opened to hear from God. Others indicated that self- 
control was enhanced during times of fasting and that they were more disciplined to 
everything in their lives such as the job, families, and service within the church, reading, 
studying, praying and fasting. 

Although all Associates felt self-denial had a positive effect, all indicated that 
self-denial was a constant struggle. Most of the struggles that were discussed were 
internal to the associate, yet it had an outward effect within the associates’ ministry. For 
example, the associates concluded that the inability to be diligent in the study of God’s 
word was the internal struggle, whereas, the outward effect was lack of spiritual growth, 
not being Christ centered, the development of arrogance or the lack of humility. The 
group concluded that the inability to self-deny would ultimately affect their call to 
ministry in a negative manner. The group was assigned to read the chapter on self-denial 
in Richard Foster’s Celebration of Discipline. 

In regards to self-denial, 90% of the associates indicated that they self-denied and 
10% indicated that they did not self-deny. The things that associates denied themselves 
from included: food, sex, television, alcohol, conversation, entertainment, coffee, free 
time, internet and relationships. Associates agreed at 100% that self-denial was a constant 
struggle and challenge. In general, the associates indicated that they denied themselves on 


a daily bases (30%), twice a year (30%), often (20%) and not often (20%). Despite the 
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fact that they did not deny frequently, the associates agreed at 100% that there were 
benefits in self-denying such as spiritual growth and development, obtaining power, 
understanding, wisdom, education, vision and strength from God. Ultimately, all 
Associates agreed at 100% that self-denial enhanced their ministry. 

Foster’s Celebration of Discipline homework assignment confirmed the impact, 
importance and struggle, yet the book also raised another relevant discussion amongst the 
group in that fasting, one method of self-denial, should always be centered on God. 
Several associates gave clarification by comparing fasting to a method of worshipping. 
Therefore, as you fast, you worship God. Associate number four suggested that any time 
a Christian seeks to self-deny, it should be done to the glorification of God. The final 
discussion point on fasting was Foster’s indication that fasting revealed the areas that 
control us.° The group agreed with Foster’s argument and reiterated the need to deny 
oneself of certain things so the Christians can hear from God, accept revelation and live 
Christ centered lives. 


Prayer Workshop Discussion 


The session on prayer was consistent with the other sessions and opened with 
prayer, reflections on the previous class, the journaling process and the prayer partner 
experience. The in-class assignment was a collective effort amongst the associates and 
they were paired in teams of two to answer questions related to prayer? The questions 
were: Why is prayer necessary? How do you pray? What are the components of prayer? 
Name the types of prayer? What does prayer do? In addition to answering the questions 


on prayer, the Associates were expected to identify a scriptural reference that supported 


“Foster, Celebration of Discipline, 55. 
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their responses. The group was assigned to read chapter three from Richard Foster’s 
book, Celebration of Discipline, the discipline of prayer. Associates were to be prepared 
to discuss, argue or defend Richard Foster’s perspective on prayer. 

The responses from the in-class assignment varied. All Associates felt prayer was 
necessary because it was a practice that Jesus implemented (Mk 1:35), prayer was the 
requirement which provided an opportunity to commune with God and to change their 
situations (1 Cor 3:9, Ex 32:14. Jn 3:10), and prayer provided an opportunity to ask for 
forgiveness (Lk 11:4). The ways of praying were reflective of the various postures in 
which one prays and the responses varied from sitting, standing, kneeling, or laying 
prostrate. 

The components of prayer were based on the model prayer found in Matthew 6:9- 
13. The group discussed the structure and the flow of subject matter. The prayer was 
addressed to God as Father as a method of acknowledgement. The beginning of the 
prayer identified God as one who was reachable, loving and concerned about His 
children. Your kingdom come was reflective of His Kingship, which never expires. The 
prayer encouraged Believers to ask for what was needed daily bread, forgiveness from 
God, the ability to forgive others, the ability to avoid temptation and to be delivered from 
things that may hinder from serving God. By asking what was needed was confirmation 
that God was the sustainer and provider to mankind. The prayer was designed as a model 
to help believers understand how and what they should pray about. The prayer could be 
prayed specifically as outlined, but should not be the only method in which one prays. 

The various types of prayer listed included: a prayer of supplication and 


thanksgiving (Phil 4:6, 1 Tm 2:1-4, Lk 11:9-13, Jas 5:17-18), intercessory prayer (Gn 
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18:22-23, 1 Kgs 18:41-46, Lk 11:5-8; Lk 18:1-5, Acts 12:1-18), prayer of faith (Gn11:1- 
9, Mt 18:19-20, Ps 133:1-3) prayer of adoration (1 Chr 29:10-13), prayer of penitence 
(Ps 51), and prayer of commitment (1 Pt 5:7). 

The group felt that prayer was indeed necessary and beneficial within any 
Christian context. Again the responses varied and the associates indicated that prayer 
provided deliverance (Daniel in the lions den), relief from frustration and the opportunity 
to hear from God (Lk 3:22), an opportunity to worship and adore God, a method of 
removing anxiety (Phil 4:6), guidance when we do not know what to pray for (Ro 8:26), 
prayer provides peace (1 Tm 2:1), and forgiveness (1 Jn 1:9). As each of the questions 
was addressed, there was an obvious overlap in responses, which further served as an 
indicator of the need and importance of a strong prayer life. The group discussed ways to 
implement change as a result of the study such as identifying specific times of the day to 
pray and the process of praying with a partner. Some Associates felt they could be more 
disciplined in praying. 

In reflecting on prayer the associates indicated that they studied the Bible at 
various levels. Meaning, 70% of the associates indicated that they studied ona daily 
bases. Whereas, 20% indicated that they studied two to three times a week and 10% 
indicated that they studied four to five times a week. Additionally, all associates indicated 
that study impacted their lives. The impact of study included the following: the revelation 
of truth, assisted the associate in being more like Christ, provided a road map to follow, 
equipped them for battle and assisted in the development of a closer, more intimate 
relationship with the Lord. Further, 90% of the associates indicated that a strong study 


life was instrumental in shaping their personal lives by building character, providing 
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hope, wisdom and revelation. Associates agreed at 100% that Bible study assisted them 
in making decisions. Surprisingly, 80% of associates felt that there was a correlation 
between sermon preparation and study, 10% felt there was no correlation and 10% did 
not respond. 

Prayer activity amongst the associates varied in the methodology in which they 
prayed and the content of their prayers. Approximately, 70% of the associate ministers 
indicated that they pray at least once a day. Whereas, 20% indicated that they prayed at 
least twice a day. Finally, 10% indicated that they prayed approximately fifty times a day 
because prayer was constantly ongoing within his heart. The benefit of an active prayer 
was that the associates ministers would hear from God, obtain direction and assisted in 
keeping them humble. Additionally, 90% of the associates felt that prayer helped to 
strengthen their role as a minister and 10% indicated that it did not. According to the 90% 
their role as a minister was strengthen by the fact that they obtained guidance and 


strength, and developed a closer relationship with God. 
The Post-Test 


The final workshop session was a time to reflect over the progression of the study 
and address any unanswered questions. The group asked if the discussion notes could be 
provided to them during the next session because they wanted to be able to refer back to 
the discussion during their private time. Further, several of the associates expressed their 
gratitude for being included in the project and indicated that they had grown 
tremendously. Additionally, they inquired about the continuation of study efforts after the 
completion of the project because the self-evaluation was beneficial and served them 


well. The growth of the associates appeared to be of awareness as opposed to 
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implementation. Several associate ministers indicated that they had a greater appreciation 
of the importance of a well-balanced disciplined life. 

Reflections from the post-test were similar to the pre-test in that the associates felt 
it was too long and taxing (Appendix E). In reflecting on the pre-test and post-test, there 
were common responses amongst the associates. In regard to self-discovery all associates 
indicated that they had experienced self-discovery in some capacity. Likewise, all 
associates indicated that self-discovery ushered them into developing specific beliefs, 
values and morals about a specific subject. All associates indicated that self-worth played 
a role in the self-discovery process. All associates indicated that they were faced with 
challenges while going through the period of self-discovery and that specific 
characteristics were identified and gifts were discovered as they went through the 
process. 

Several associates admitted that they had grown and learned more about 
themselves and the need to enhance the spiritual disciplines within their lives. 
Additionally, the participants indicated that they were capable of reflecting from a 
different perspective due to the study. More specifically, associate number one shared 
with the group the multiple ways to study God’s word had an impact on his life. 
Associate number four reflected on viewing experiences as opportunities to see God 
working and moments of self-discovery. Associate minister number indicated that the 
study helped her to embrace the importance of the call within her lie and receive what 
God has predestined for her. Associate minister number ten indicated that the study 
helped him to be more conscience in spending time with God in study, prayer and ways 


to self-deny. Other associates openly admitted that the test helped them to realize that 
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they were not engaged with encouraging others to live disciplined lives nor were they 


effectively living well disciplined lives. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


The project overall was successful, in that, a specific number of associates were 
identified, selected and participated in the project to the end. It was apparent that the 
associates were engaged in the discussion, the exercises, the homework assignments as 
well as the in-class assignments. However, the evaluation methods of pre-test, post-test, 
journaling and prayer partners were not well received amongst the associates. 

At the end of the study 80% of the participants were engaged with journaling, 
however, 20% of the associate did not participate in the journaling process. Of the 
Associates who participated, they had 408 opportunities to submit a journal entry. 
Collectively, there were 146 journal entries with thirty being the highest number of 
entries made. The lowest number of entries made was six. Of the associates who 
participated in journaling, 70% of the associates were persistent and made journal entries 
throughout the eight-week period whereas, 30% were not consistent and made sporadic 
journal entries. The reflections of the 70% who were consistent followed the directions of 
the assignment and made journal entries on the effects of self-discovery and the spiritual 
discipline of prayer, study and denial. 

Approximately 60% of the associates admitted they prayed, studied and read 
frequently, more than five times a week and 40% percent indicated that these were 


disciplines that they practiced on a weekly base, less than five times a week. The lack of 
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participation with the prayer partner was an indication that the group did not embrace 
joint prayer, but they knew the importance and value of prayer. Prayer was the most 
popular discipline that was discussed amongst associates through the journaling process. 
In several cases the associates actually wiote their prayers as opposed to reflecting on the 
impact of the prayer. Essentially, all of the associates stressed the importance of a well- 
disciplined prayer life, however, they did not confess to praying ona daily bases. 
Additionally, the relevance and reflection of prayer was indicated by the method in which 
the Associates used to combat their hectic schedules by finding ways to pray, whether 
through technological devices or at a specific time with a specific partner. 

Following the initial class, one associate indicated that she was not comfortable in 
sharing experience of self-discovery because experiences were revealing, personal and in 
some instances painful. The associate further added that she did not trust that the 
environment was safe to share delicate, sensitive information. 

As a result of the conversation with the associate, the facilitator re-structured the 
lesson plan for the upcoming session to include an exercise to create a level of comfort 
within the group. The facilitator included an exercise where each associate anonymously 
provide a word or phrase that summarized their peers. The data was collected and 
compiled by the facilitator and shared with each of the associates in the following 
session. The additional assignment was well received. Once they received the handout 
and reviewed the sentiments of their peers many were moved by the descriptive phrases 
and several indicated that they had no idea that their peers viewed them in such high 
regards. Associate number eleven indicated that she posted the peer review on her 


refrigerator because several of her peers indicated that she was a good mother. The words 
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of encouragement and descriptive phrases came at a challenging time when the core of 
the associate’s motherhood was being questioned. The exercise was beneficial and placed 
Associates at ease with each other and created a safer, environment. 

The author learned a valuable lesson from the sidebar conversation held with the 
associate who expressed her discomfort amongst her peers. The author was initially 
surprised by the remarks, but quickly realized that the expressions of concern were valid. 
The realizations that trust amongst associates were not necessarily the norm. In order for 
the workshop sessions to be effective trust had to be factored into the equation. 

Further, the author pondered if the lack of trust amongst Associates spilled into 
the reason or rationale for the lack of service. Although in the author’s opinion, trust may 
be a factor, but the lack of trust should not determine service or disservice within the 
Kingdom of God. Finally, the author concluded with the thought that trust in God should 
be the source, which leads to trusting others. Everyone has been exposed to hurt by 
sharing information with one, which they felt they could trust. The questions then 
became: Does the exposure at the hand of a so-called friend prevent one from trusting 
others? Or is it a self-discovery moment to educate one on the importance of trusting in 
God to lead you to the others who are trustworthy? Or does the mistrust become an 
opportunity to further strengthen the ability to discern so you can see past the smiling 
faces and identify the deceit that lies beneath? 

Prior to the second session, an associate minister who indicated that she could no 
longer participate in the workshop research because it was too extensive would require 
too much time and the inability to commit to the study contacted the researcher. 


Therefore, another associate minister was contacted, materials were presented and 
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explained, the pre-test was administered and the materials provided. The replacement 
associate was added to the group during the second workshop session and participated in 
all other sessions as a member of the groups. All other associates remained actively 
engaged throughout the balance of the study. 

The relevance of including the associate who dropped from the project was 
because the author believed that many times as associate ministers the act of ministry 
becomes the focus. Associates become consumed with doing ministry instead of living 
ministry. Therefore, the author poses the thought that there is a need to create a healthy 
balance between servicing and being serviced or being fed spiritually. 

After the completion of the study there are several recommendations that the 
author would like to naa as it relates to self-reflection, timing, future research and 
implementation. From a holistic perspective the author has seen the study come full circle 
within her life. As a young broken minister, who had no desire to walk in the call that 
was placed on her life, her pastor nursed her back to spiritual wholeness by sitting under 
the preached word. As a result of the pastor walking in his call and yielding to the 
expected service as a pastor, spiritual wholeness was restored. After completing the 
study, the researcher has a better understanding of the importance of walking in the call 
and completed the expected service as an associate minister. Furthermore, the researcher 
embraces the act of service whether teaching; preaching, eens or living a Christ 
centered life because she understands the impact within the spiritual community. Now 
that the researcher has reached spiritual maturity, it is now her responsibility to live a 
Christ centered life so others may be drawn, others may be forgiven, healed and set free 


as a result of the service that she renders as an associate minister and a child of God. As 
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Christians, there is a need to be concerned about the community and live our lives 
accordingly, 

The researcher participated in the journaling process and joint praying with the 
prayer partners. The prayer partner aspect was not foreign to the researcher because she 
had the same prayer partner for the last fifteen years. The two partners pray every 
morning at approximately 4:00 A.M. However, the journaling process was a challenge 
and the researcher did not consistently journal over the eight week time period. Further, 
the researcher did not consistently continue the journaling process after the completion of 
the project. The value of the journaling process was made clear during the study. As a 
result of the value in journaling, the author has a journal readily available at all times to 
capture self-discovery moments as they occur. The reason for keeping a journal is for 
reflection on the moments of self-discovery. Although the impact of the experience was 
lasting, the details of the experience have been lost to memory. Therefore, the author now 
embraces the journaling process, although not daily, journals based on notable 
experiences as they occur. 

Several moments of self-discovery occurred during the process and the author 
leamed a great deal about herself. In general, the need to be more patient when going 
through processes was observed. The need to properly channel compassion and the act of 
freely giving to prevent from being taken advantage of by other people was another 
observation. The value of viewing situations from multiple lenses will serve the author 
well as she migrates through the journey called life. 

Although extensive research has been conducted related to self-discovery and 


spiritual disciplines, the author did not find any literature on the disciplines as related to 
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associate ministers within mega churches. Therefore, the author views this as an 
opportunity to continue research on spiritual disciplines specifically related to associate 
ministers. The author further poses that there is a need for such literature within the 
academy because often ministers do not know the necessary tasks to complete in order to 
grow spiritually within their call. Although the author noted that there is not specific 
literature for associate ministers, there is a wealth of literature for ministers in general. 
One can argue that the literature is sufficient and applicable to any Christian or believer. 
The author argues the need of literature to address the specific role in which an associate 
minister plays within ministry. More specifically, research could be conducted on the life 
of Joshua under the reign of Moses or Elisha under the reign of Elijah. 

The study was designed to generate awareness, the importance and impact of self- 
discovery and to determine if they were factors in promoting service within associate 
ministers. The author believes that after awareness comes implementation. In order to 
create change of behavior the study needed to be more in-depth and to be extended over a 
longer period of time. Therefore, one of the limitations of the study would be timing. 

To implement change within associate ministers, associates need to be exposed to 
a course of study for at least six months. Therefore, the author poses the development of a 
curriculum for associate ministers within Mt. Ararat Baptist Church through the Mt. 
Ararat Theological Academy under the direction of Sharon Dennard. In speaking with the 
dean of the Mt. Ararat Theological Academy, no additional training is established 
specifically for ministers, post the ministers in training process. Additionally, in speaking 
with the associate ministers who participated in the study they indicated that they would 


like for the workshops to continue. Several asked if it would be possible for the study to 
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continue. Based off the feedback from the dean and the associate ministers there is an 
apparent need. The author developed a curriculum for associate ministers to assist in the 
development of self-discovery and the utilization of spiritual disciplines. The module 
would be implemented one year after the completion of the Minister in Training track 
that is already in place. Additionally, the module would serve as building blocks from the 
Minister in Training track. 

The foundational core of the curriculum would be built upon a SWOT analysis 
and action items would be developed from the associate’s strengths, weaknesses, 
opportunities and threats (Appendix H). After identifying the SWOT analysis each 
associate would follow a curriculum to assist in combating or enhancing the various 
items identified within the analysis. For example, the associate would be asked to identify 
their various strengths and the curriculum would be designed to help them to maintain 
their strengths, convert weaknesses into strengths, identify and embrace opportunities 
through preparation and to identify internal threats. The curriculum would consist of four 
modules and each would last over a two-month period with weekly meetings on Monday 
nights. Each module would consist of homework assignments, review of literature on the 
various topics of discussion, scriptural references related to the topic, correlation between 
spiritual discipline and a paper, which reflects ways of implementation. The author 
aspires to implement a pilot program at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church to further pursue 


research and study of self-discovery and spiritual disciplines amongst associate ministers. 
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Membership Increase — 20 Years 


Statistics on age range for 
Membership at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 


AGE # OF MALE # OF FEMALE Percentage 
MEMBERS MEMBERS 
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Marital Statistics of Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 


| Married 


235% 


60% 


Age Range of Associate Ministers 
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Age Age Age 


20-25 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 51-55 


Age 


Age 


Age 


Age Age Age 
56-60 61-65 66-70 71-75 
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1S. 


March 3, 2012 
Dear, 


As you know, I am enrolled in the Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) Program at United 
Theological Seminary. One of the requirements to complete the program is to conduct a 
project within the current context of ministry. Therefore, I will be conducting a project 
with a select pool of Associate Ministers. The project will focus on self-discovery and 
the connection with three spiritual disciplines including prayer, studying God’s word, and 
self-denial. , 


The project will consist of a pre-test and post-test, a series of workshops on spiritual 
disciplines and journaling over a six week period. The tentative meeting dates are as 
follows: 

. Monday, March 12, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church from 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


° Monday, March 19, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
° Monday, March 26, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
° Monday, April 9, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 

° Monday, April 23, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
. Monday, April 30, 2012 at Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


During the first session of the project, Associate Ministers will be given an overview of 
the research, asked to complete a pre-test related to self-discovery and Spiritual . 
disciplines and given detailed instructions and an agenda regarding the 

project. Following the first session, a series of four workshops will be conducted. The 
content of the workshops will be discussed during the first session. The final session will 
consist of the post-test and an overview of the project experience. Throughout the eight 
week period, Associate Ministers will be expected to maintain a journal which will be 
turned in at the conclusion of the project. All information presented will be held at the 
highest level of confidentiality. 


As a project participant all supplies such as printed materials, books, journals will be 
provided and will be distributed during the first session on March 12th. In order to 
effectively participate, Associates must be committed to attending the sessions and 
workshops during the eight week period. Sessions one and two are mandatory because 
critical information will be submitted and obtained. Taking into consideration that 
everyone’s schedule is hectic, Associates will be permitted to conference call in or skype 
at least once. In the event that two sessions are missed you will no longer be able to 
participate in the project. 


It is my prayer that you will strongly consider participating in the project. In making the 
decision to participate in the project, please check your schedules to determine if you are 
able to dedicate time, effort and energy to participate in the project. After careful 
consideration, please let me know if you are willing and capable of participating in the 
study by Wednesday, March 7, 2012. I can be reached at 412.290.3401 or via email at 
spears@andrew.cmu.edu. 
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Thank you for your consideration and I look forward to hearing from you in the near 
future. 


Sincerely, 
Lori D. Spears 
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Outline for Self-Discovery, Spiritual Disciplines Session 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, March 12, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Opening Prayer 
Review of the D.Min. Program 
Review of the Research 
Review of the Project 
A. Project Objective: to evaluate the process of self discovery and the 
spiritual disciplines used amongst Associate Ministers at MABC 
B. Evaluation will consist of the following methods: 
1. Pre/Post-Test 
2. Series of Workshops focusing on a spiritual discipline 


i. An assignment 

il. Exercises related to the self-discovery and spiritual disciplines 
ili. Group Discussion 

iv. Ways of implementation 


3. Journaling 

4. Prayer Partners 
Participation 
A. First and Final sessions are mandatory 
B. Conference Calls or Skype are possibilities for two sessions 
C. Tentative dates 
D. Dinner will be served at each session 
E. All workshop materials will be provided 
Break 
Administering of Pre-Test 
Materials for the Session on Self Discovery 
Questions and Closing Prayer 


Workshop Outline for Self-Discovery 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, March 19, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Opening Prayer 

Review of First Session 

A. Commitment 

B. Journaling Process 

C. Prayer Partners Feedback 

D. Reflections from Pre-Test Session 

E. Information used during the week 

General Information 

Workshop — Session I 

A. What is self-discovery? In-Class Assignment 

B. What was the process of self-discovery? 
Discussion - Biblical characters on self-discovery and/or personal 
experiences 

15 minute break 
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Workshop — Session II 
A. Implementation of self-discovery 
i. Changes that occurred 
il. Benefits 
ill. Importance 
Assignment for Workshop II on Bible Study 
Questions and Closing Prayer 


Workshop Outline for Study of God’s Word 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, March 26, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Opening Prayer 

Review of Self-Discovery Session 

A. Journaling Process 

B. Prayer Partners Feedback 

C. Reflections from Self-Discovery 

Peer Reflection Exercise 

Workshop — Session I 

A. Who, What, When, Where, Why of Bible Study 
B. Bible Study Debate 

15 minute break 

Workshop — Session II 

A. Bible Study Processes 

B. Bible Study according to Richard Foster 
Assignment for Workshop III on Self-Denial 

A. Read Chapter 4 — Fasting in Celebration of Discipline by Richard J. Foster 
Questions and Closing Prayer 


Workshop Outline for Self-Denial 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, April 9, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Opening Prayer 

Review of Bible Study Session 

A. Reflections from Bible Study 

B. Journaling Process 

C. Prayer Partners Feedback 

Peer Reflection Exercise Handouts 
Workshop — Session I 

C. Ways to Self-Deny 

D. Reasons to Self-Deny 

E. Results of Self-Denial 

F. Reflections on Self-Denial 

15 minute break 

Workshop — Session II 

C. Fasting according to Richard Foster 
Assignment for Workshop IV on Prayer 
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B. Read Chapter on Prayer in Celebration of Discipline by Richard J. Foster 
Questions and Closing Prayer 


Workshop Outline for Prayer 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, April 26, 2012 7:00-9:00 


Opening Prayer 

Review of Self-Denial 

A. Reflections from Self-Denial 

B. Journaling Process 

C. Prayer Partners Feedback 

D. Handouts from Self-Denial Discussion 

Final Session — April 30th 

A. Reflections on all topics, self discovery, study of God’s word, self-denial 
and prayer 

B. Things we would like to implement or change as a result of the study 

C. Evaluation of the project 

D. Post-Test 

Workshop — Session I 

A. Group Exercise 

B. Tying it all together 

C. Reflections from the book Prayer by Richard Foster 

15 minute break 

Workshop — Session II 

A. Prayer according to Richard Foster, Celebration of Discipline 

Questions and Closing Prayer 


Workshop Post Test and Wrap Up 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, April 30, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Opening Prayer 

Review of Prayer 

A. Reflections from the discussion on prayer 

B. Can you change God’s mind debate? 

Final Session — April 30th 

A. Reflections on all topics, self discovery, study of God’s word, self-denial 
and prayer 

B. Things we would like to implement or change as a result of the study 

C. Evaluation of the project 

15 minute break 

Session II 

A. Post — Test 

Questions 

Closing Prayer 
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Self Discovery and Spiritual Disciplines Project 
United Theological Seminary 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 
Monday, March 19, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 pm 
Participant Information Sheets 


ID # 
1. Gender? _ Male or Female 
2. Ethnicity? 
3. Please indicate your age range? 20 — 30 
31-40 
; 41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
4. Marital Status? : Single, Married, 
Separated, Divorced 
5. Number of children? 
6. Current Occupation? 
7. Highest degree/diploma received? _ High School diploma or 
college degree 
8. Current educational pursuits? 
9. Educational desires? 
10. Number of years in ministry? 
11. Name your spiritual gifts? 
12. Desire to work full time in ministry? yes or no 
13. If so, in what role/position? 
14. If so, what is the timeline? In the next 5, 10, 15 years 


15. What is your plan to reach the goal? 
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Pre and Post Test 
Self-Discovery and Spiritual Disciplines Project 
United Theological Seminary, Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 
Monday, March 12, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 pm 


ID# 


Directions: Please answer each question to the best of your ability. 


Self-Discovery 


1. 


10. 


11. 


iz: 


What is your definition of self-discovery? 


Have you experienced a period of self-discovery? If you have not experienced 
self-discovery please proceed to question number 13. 


How did you perceive self-discovery prior to experiencing the process? 


Were core beliefs, values or morals instilled which ushered you to the process of 
self-discovery? 


Does self-worth play a role in the process of self-discovery? 


Were there challenges in your life during the period of self-discovery? 


Did any characteristics come to life during the period of self-discovery? 


Did you discover any gifts that were buried within you? 


If something was revealed, how was the change implemented in your day-to-day 
operations? 


How did you stay focused on what was revealed during the process of self- 
discovery? 


How did you handle the end results of the self-discovery process? 


How has the act of self-discovery assisted in ministry development? 


Study of God’s Word 


13. 


How often do you study God’s word? 
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14. What is the purpose of studying the Bible? 


15. What is the process of studying God’s word? 


16. How does Bible study impact your life? 


17. What challenges are you faced with in completing routine Bible study? 


18. Describe the frustrations you encounter in studying the Bible? 


19. How does Bible study assist in shaping your life? 


20. Does Bible study assist you in making decisions? If so, in what way? 


21. Does Bible study correlate with sermon preparation? If so, in what way? 


22. Does studying God’s word prepare you for ministry, if so how? 


Self-Denial 
23. What is your definition of self-denial? 


24. What is your purpose of self-denial? 


25. How did you learn the importance of self-denial? 


26. What things do you deny yourself for spiritual edification? 


27. In what ways do societal norms dictate the things you deny from yourself? 


28. What are the fleshly challenges of self-denial? 


29. How often do you deny yourself of these things? 


30. What are the implications of self-denial? 


31. Whalace the benefits of self-denial? 


32. Describe the feeling you have after going through a period of self-denial? 
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33. How does self-denial promote/enhance your ministry? 


Prayer 
34. What does prayer mean to you? 


35. When did you first begin to pray? 


36. How often do you pray? 


37. What is your method of praying? 


38. What is the content of your prayers? 


39. How has God’s presence surprised you through praying the scriptures? 


40. What feelings/attitudes did you carry with you as you began reflecting on the 
scripture? 


41. What feelings attitudes do you have after praying the scripture? 


42. Does an active prayer life assist you in hearing from God, if so in what way? 


43. Does prayer increase your faith, if so in what way? 


44. What is the correlation between belief and prayer? 


45. What shift or change has occurred during prayer time? 


46. Where is the shift taking you, toward God or away from God, in what way? 


47. What are the benefits of praying? 


48. Does prayer strengthen your role as a minister, if so how? 


THANK YOU! 
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Self-Discovery In-Class Assignment 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, March 19, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


ID# 


Directions: For the next five minutes, please answer the questions below by listing as 
many responses as possible. Self Discovery is............... 


Pe NN Ae Ss Yb 


pena 
os 


Study of God’s Word In-Class Assignment 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church, March 26, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


ID # 

Directions: For the next three minutes, please complete the sentence below by listing as 
many responses as possible. I study the Bible because ................. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5: 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9 


— 
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EVALUATION 
DMin Project for United Theological Seminary 
Associate Ministers Focus Group 
Mt. Ararat Baptist Church 
April 30, 2012 7:00 — 9:00 


Were the goals of the project defined in the early stage of the project? 

Were materials presented in advance? 

Were materials adequate for the study? 

Were instructions clearly articulated? 

Was the facilitator organized and prepared for the study? 

Were the scriptural references adequate for the study? 

Do you feel as though the environment was conducive for learning? —__ __ 
Are there changes that need to be made within the church body which addresses 
the utilization of spiritual disciplines for Associate Ministers? ee 

Did the study impacted your thought process as it relates to spiritual disciplines? 


. Do you feel as though you gained knowledge as it relates to the importance of 


self-discovery? 


. Do you feel as though you gained knowledge as it relates to the importance of 


self-denial? 


. Do you feel as though you gained knowledge as it relates to the importance of 


Bible Study? 


. Do you feel as though you gained knowledge as it relates to the importance of 


prayer? 


. Did the study impact your lifestyle to want to make a change in the utilization of 


spiritual disciplines? If so in what way? 


. Do you think your patterns of prayer will change as a result of the study? | 
- Do you think your patterns of self-denial will change as a result of the study? 


Do you think your patterns of Bible Study will change as a result of the study? 


Were there other topics of discussion that you were interested in as it relates to 
self-discovery and spiritual disciplines? 

Was the study what you expected? 

Were you disappointed in the overall trajectory of the study? 
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21. Other thoughts as it relates to the study: 
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Self-Discovery and Spiritual Disciplines Curriculum Model for Associate Ministers 


PURPOSE: The curriculum is designed to help Associate Ministers within Mt. 


GOAL: 


Ararat Baptist Church embrace moments of self-discovery and 
utilize spiritual disciplines. 


To equip Associate Ministers with Mt. Ararat Baptist Church so 
they will become more effective within their current context and 
more effectively provide service within the Body of Christ 
worldwide. 


TIMELINE: Six month course with weekly one hour meetings on Monday 


nights 


EXPECTATIONS: Commitment to ministry and service 


FOUNDATION: The foundation for the curriculum is built off of the word of God, 


review of literature in the specific field, and a SWOT analysis. The 
curriculum will consist of four modules consisting of strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats. 


MODULE ON STRENGTHS 
“Maximizing Your Strengths” 
Week One and Two 


Review the SWOT analysis on strengths and discuss 

a. Identify the methodology of becoming strong within the area 
b. Identify ways to maintain strength 

c. Identify other areas of strength that needs to be added 


Week Three and Four 


Conduct an exegetical discussion on David the shepherd boy 1 Samuel 
17:24-37 

The Associates should come prepared to discuss the following: 

a. David’s strengths 

b. What David knew about himself 

c. What David knew about God 

d. Identify the source of David’s strength 
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Week Five and Six 


Read Radical Reliance by Joseph Stowell 

Discuss ways to develop a personal relationship with God 
Development of solid faith 

Placement of God at the center 

Establishment of private devotion 
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Week Seven 


Discuss the autobiography of Howard Thurman, With Head and Heart 
a. Elaborate on Thurman’s strengths related to self-discovery 
b. Identify spiritual disciplines that strengthened Thurman 


Week Eight 
Write a 7-10 page paper discussing ways to enhance/maintain strengths 


as it relates to elf-discovery experiences, biblical principles and 
relationship with God 
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